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For Greater Safety on 
Every Highway 


EVERY FORD CAR IS EQUIPPED WITH A SHATTER-PROOF GLASS WINDSHIELD 


For greater safety in driving, every 
Ford car is equipped with a 
Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield. By reducing the dangers of 
flying glass it has saved many lives 
and prevented injuries in accidents. 

The value of this important 
safety factor has been known for 
years, but its use has been limited 
by expense. It is brought to you on 
the Ford as standard equipment 
only because of the efficiency and 
economy of Ford methods. Much 
pioneering work has been done in 
finding ways to manufacture in 
large volume at low cost. 

It is interesting to know how the 
Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 


No Flying Glass Here 


A woman and three children were in this 
Ford when a passing car upturned a horse- 
shoe and sent it crashing into the windshield. 
No one was hurt because of the shatter- 
proof windshield. The glass did not fly. 
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Thirteen Million Square Feet 
of Glass 


The Ford Motor Company was the pioneer 
in making glass by a continuous machine 
process. Its unusual manufacturing facilities 
make it possible to give you a Triplex shat- 
ter-proof glass windshield on the Ford 
without extra cost. The Rouge plant alone 
has a capacity of 13,000,000 square feet of 
glass annually. This calls for a consumption 
of 27,300,000 pounds of silica sand, 8,580,000 
pounds of soda ash, 7,930,000 pounds of 
limestone, 1,820,000 pounds of salt cake, 
6,136,000 pounds of cullet, 78,000 pounds 
of charcoal, and 156,000 pounds of arsenic. 


shield of the Ford is made and why 
it gives so much extra protection. 

Two pieces of plate glass, care- 
fully ground and polished, are 
covered on one side with a thin 
coating of gelatine. This coating is 
baked hard, sprayed with liquid 
celluloid and treated with a solvent. 

Then, between the two pieces of 
glass, like the middle of a sandwich, 
is inserted a layer of special cellu- 
loid. This also has been treated 
with a solvent. 

When heat and pressure are 
applied to the glass sandwich, this 
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The beautiful new Ford Town Sedan is a striking example of value far above the price. The first cost is low and you car 
purchase for a small down payment on convenient, economical terms, through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of th 
Universal Credit Company. 


solvent helps to dissolve the sur 
faces in contact and they are 
actually fused together. The fina! 
operation is sealing the edges fo: 
protection against air and moisture 
This laminated windshield wil! 
withstand a 50% harder impa 
before breaking than plate glass o! 
equal thickness, and is more flex- 
ible under impact. When struck an 
unusually hard blow it will crack, 
but the danger from flying glass is 
minimized because the pieces ad- 
here to the layer of celluloid. 
High speed and crowded traffic 
make Triplex shatter- proof glass 
one of the greatest contributions 
to safety since four-wheel brakes. 
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“Never regret a mistake or waste time 
thinking about how sorry you are you made 
one. Make a decision, then act. If you are 
wrong, admit your mistake or error; then 
go ahead and do the right thing as you see 
it. Never bluff or try to cover up your mis- 
takes. Mistakes profit you if you profit by 
them.”—Charles M. Schwab. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


, questions are always gladly received. We are organized 
to give you a prompt, personal reply without charge. Thou- 
sands of problems are discussed each month with our readers 
and yours are invited. 
” 7 * 

THE FARM TAX burden took up much time in state legislatures 
during the past winter. In our honest opinion le gislative action 
so far has done mighty little to help. Next month Frank 
Moorhead, a keen student of tax affairs, will summarize 
results of legislative deliberation during the recent sessions. 
Taxes are taking such a large part of the farm income that, 
regardless of business conditions, agriculture cannot continue to 
pay a reasonable profit on its investment unless relief is forth- 
coming. We are just starting to fight a menace that confronts 


this whole country. 
* * * 


NosTRUM MAKERS, not satisfied with selling farmers “ pink 
pills for pale livestock,” are going a step farther now and 
selling them stock in their companies. So far as we can learn, 
some of the stock certificates offered are as worthless as the 
pills but considerably more expensive. Why will otherwise 
sensible farmers bite so freely, especially in times like these? 
Ask your veterinarian, your county agent, your college, or 
your farm paper, if your livestock lacks thrift. In every com- 
munity there are resident agents for companies manufacturing 
reputable livestock supplies. Patronize the men who can and 
will back their claims. If all these fail, ask the good wife. It is 
too frequently her egg and chicken money that falls into the 
clutches of the swindlers. 
* * * 

To piay and play with a purpose seems to be the desire of 
every rural community. North Dakota has pioneered rural 
dramatics and recreation thru the faithful leadership of Pro- 
fessor Arvold. Then immediately we think of Wisconsin. Its 
home talefit plays written by Mrs. Carl Felton, a farm home- 
maker, have won national recognition. Kansas can readily 
claim its place thru the music appreciation work of its 4-H 
club members. Other states have equally good records. Such 
outstanding interests in recreation should be encouraged and 
Successful Farming editors are happy to have a chance to 
assist with this very worthwhile program. 

Beginning next month the first of a series of articles en- 
titled “Rural Recreations” will appear. These are written by 
Mrs. B. B. Boyd, who is an authority in the interests of 
dramatics and plays. Each month there will be suggestions 
for every type of entertainment and recreation. Camps, com- 
munity meetings, achievement days, club programs, children’s 
entertainments, and campfire parties will all receive their 
share of attention. Complete information on the suitable kinds 
of plays, readings, and stunts will be provided by Mrs. Boyd. 
She will also give helps on makeup and costuming. Mrs. Boyd 
will gladly work with your recreation leader and also assist 
you in any of your programs. 
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Something new in plow 
equipment is shown here. 
It attaches to any plow 
frame and is claimed to 
prepare a perfect seedbed 


a tests have been run in 
Michigan to compare the value of 
wheat and corn in feeding hogs. One 
lot of hogs had access to shelled 
corn and a supplemental mixture 
including 70 percent tankage and 30 
percent linseed oilmeal. Alfalfa hay 
was kept in a rack where they had 
free access to it. Lot 2 was fed in 
exactly the same way except that 
coarsely ground wheat was substi- 
tuted for the corn. The return per 
hundredweight of grain fed was 21 
cents higher for corn than for wheat 
but only 4 cents higher per bushel. 


* 

Michigan tests have shown para- 
dichlorobenzene as an exceedingly 
satisfactory control for peach borer. 
Its application depends upon the 
weather and soil condition of the 
vicinity in which it is used. In 
Michigan September seems to be 
the best time. It is applied by plac- 
ing a small ring of the powder around 
the base of the tree a few inches 
from the trunk. The amount to use 
depends upon the size of the tree 
trunk. As a general rule, one-half 
ounce is used for trees less than 3 
vears old, three-fourths of an ounce 
for trees 3 to 6 years old, and 1 to 
114 ounces for older trees. 

* 

Soybean ground shows a marked 

tendency to wash. Serious erosion is 
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What is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


avoided by growing this crop, wher- 
ever possible, on fairly level land. 
This is the recommendation of the 
farm crops and soils section of the 
Iowa Experiment Station. 


Young fruit trees have been suc- 
cessfully protected in Minnesota 
from rabbits, mice, and other ro- 
dents by spraying or painting the 
trunks with sulphonated oil. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station rec- 
ommends heating linseed oil to 470 
degrees. It is then placed outdoors 
and one part of sulphur is added to 
nine parts of oil by weight. The 
sulphur is slowly sifted into the 
hot oil, which is kept well stirred. 
The mixture may be applied with a 
brush or thinned with turpentine to 
permit application with an ordinary 
sprayer. 

* 

Soybeans planted thicker than 
two bushels to the acre are likely to 
be seriously reduced in yields and 
profits. This statement comes from 
the University of Illinois after ob- 
servation on hundreds of Illinois 
farms. 

* 

The need for mineral supple- 
ments for dairy cattle has been 
greatly exaggerated according to 
recent Michigan tests. These studies 
showed further that cattle are able 








to utilize calcium from their feed 
more efficiently than was formerly 
believed. Raw rock phosphate in the 
mineral proved to be very detri 
mental on account of the fluorin< 
content. 
* 

erphosphate proved to be 
a hekiy profitable fertilizer in tests 
conducted by the Purdue Experi- 
ment Station near Bedford, Indiana. 
Without an application of manure 
it was found that 225 pounds of 
superphosphate per acre in a four- 
year rotation produced crop in- 
creases of 16.9 bushels of corn, 6.9 
bushels of soybeans, 6.8 bushels of 
wheat, and 1,159 pounds of hay per 
acre. The total increase was valued 
at $36.85 at a cost of $5.04 for the 
fertilizer. Even if manure had been 
applied it was found that a similar 
application of $5.04 worth of phos 
phate produced crop increases of 
$30.13, showing that manure is not 
sufficient on this land. 


* 

Tests in Ohio have shown that th: 
highest annual value for a two-year 
crop rotation was returned by 
rotation of corn and wheat with 
sweet clover sown in the wheat and 
plowed under ahead of the corn 
crop. The return was $44.87. A three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat, and 
alfalfa gave [ Continued on page 4 
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Cut 807. of Repair Bills with 


ALEMITE 


FARM MACHINEQ, 




















ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OFFERS GENUINE ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 


Beware of “just as good”’ substitutes and so-called 
‘thigh pressure” greases now tricking farmers. 
Ask your implement dealer for the genuine. 


a 


N° is the time for farmers to cut all 
expensive waste if they hope to make 
money this year. One of the greatest wastes 
—yet easily stopped— is improper lubrication 
of farm machinery. It leads to costly repair 
bills, labor idling on your time, and shorter- 
lived equipment. You can’t dodge facts! 


Alemite Specialized Lubrication stops all 
this needless, costly waste—and turns it into 
profit. This involves the use of genuine Alemite 
Lubricants offered only by Alemite for use in 
Alemite Lubrication Systems. Avoid the many 
dangerous substitutes which unscrupulous per- 
sons may attempt to force on you. Only your 
implement dealer—who offers expert advice on 


lubrication—handles genuine Alemite Lubri- 
cants. 

Make This Test 
Ask your implement dealer for Alemite 
Lubricants in the handy Filler Buckets for 
farm use. Then lubricate your machinery 
—and watch repair bills go down. 


ALEMITE CORPORATION, (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2674 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 





Only Alemite Corporation Offers Genuine Alemite 
Lubricants 














Alemite Corporation (Division of Stewart-Warner), 
2674 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation, complete information about 
Alemite for farm work. 
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See Advertising Index, page 61 










“Perfection,” goes the saying, “is 
made up of trifles.“” And in a thousand 
incidents of life we see how much the 
little things mean. In social contacts and 
in the realm of business, too, little things 
make friends. 


Sometimes, indeed, we think that it isn't the 
obvious things at all that are winning so 
much favor for the Oakland andthe Pontiac. 
You can't see the qualities of the steels. 
But they make for dependability. You 
will hardly trouble to search out the extra 
quality in the upholstery. But that is what 
provides long wear and enduring good 
looks. You may not be aware of the felt 
padding which lines the floor-board and 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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LITTLE THINGS, TOO, MAKE FRIENDS 


dash of the Fisher bodies. But it adds 
mightily to comfort on hot or cold days. 
You couldn't be expected to note or care 
about the hair's-breadth proportioning of 
one part or another. But this is just the 
thing that makes Oakland and Pontiac 
performance what it is. 


Throughout chassis and body there are 
literally scores of points where better 
things—the results of thought and care 
and extra quality—lie hidden. All you 
will ever know about them is their results. 
These you can readily learn by talk- 
ing with owners ... and by seeing and 
driving the cars. After all, that is the best 
way to find out what values really are. 
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Farm machinery is exposed 
to heavy strain and clouds of 
dust which wear out work- 
ing parts rapidly unless 
properly lubricated 





Know Your Lubrication 
By J. Brownlee Davidson 


Consulting Agricultural Engineer 


‘ea writer has a friend who drove 
a light car over 40,000 miles without 
having the connecting rod bearings 
adjusted. The distance is accurate 
altho a part of the time the speedo- 
meter was out of order. It would be 
interesting to figure out the number 
of revolutions the motor turned 
traveling this distance. This car was 
provided with ‘continuous and ade- 
quate lubrication thruout the period 
in which it was used or about seven 
years. 
_ Not long ago a tractor was un- 
loaded at my home town and be- 
cause of unfamiliarity with the oil 
indicator the operator thought there 
was plenty of oil in the crankcase 
when there was not. By the time the 
tractor was driven three-quarters of 
1 mile it was out of commission be- 
cause of a burned-out connecting 
rod bearing and a scored cylinder. 
Thus, we are able to make a com- 
parison: 40,000 miles in an automo- 


bile with adequate lubrication, as 
against three-quarters of a mile in 
a tractor with failing lubrication. 

The operation of machinery is a 
constant warfare between friction 
and lubrication. Friction in the 
working parts of a machine means 
excessive wear, frequent adjust- 
ment, and replacement. Lubrication 
means reduced friction, reduced 
wear, lower cost of maintenance, 
and higher efficiency in operation. 

In some machine parts the prin- 
ciple of friction is used to advantage 
as in the friction clutch, but in most 
machines it is desirable to reduce 
friction to a minimum. 


Tr IERE are several ways of reduc- 
ing friction. Selecting the right kinds 
of metal for the wearing surfaces is 
important. Rolling friction can often 
be substituted for sliding friction, 
thus reducing the force required to 
overcome friction. 


The principal method of reducing 
friction, however, is that of provid- 
ing lubrication. When the proper 
lubricant is applied between two 
sliding surfaces, it adheres to each 
of the surfaces, and the friction vir- 
tually takes place between two lay- 
ers of the lubricant. If the right kind 
of lubricant is used, the surfaces are 
practically separated, and if lubrica- 
tion is adequately maintained there 
is little wear. 


THE problem of lubrication con- 
sists, first, in selecting the right 
grade of lubricant; second, in provid- 
ing for adequate application; and 
third, in the securing of right grade 
of lubricant. The grade of lubricant 
is usually indicated by its “body,” a 
characteristic which is directly re- 
lated to its viscosity at the tempera- 
ture that it must be used. For heavy 
ressures a lubricant with a heavy 
bear must [ Continued on page 54 
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Farm home of Fred 
Genteman, near 
O'Fallon, Missouri 








Small Farm Makes Good 


By Fred L. Petty 


‘Y ’ E HAVE towatch the corners 


and try to turn our products as we 
may for a little extra cash or cut the 
edges on expenses, but we are gain- 
ing on the job,” Mrs. Fred Gente- 
man told me at the Genteman farm 
in St. Charles County, Missouri. 
“This was a run-dow n and aban- 
doned farm when we took it over 
10 years ago. There were no im- 
provements. We built a comfortable, 
substantial farmhouse, a good barn, 
chicken house, and fences, at a time 
when materials and labor cost more 
than at present. They cost too 
much, in fact. However, we are get- 
ting ahead with the burden and are 
coming out all right. The cows have 
done it—cows and poultry, a good 
farm team for dependability!” 


The farm of which Mr. and Mrs. 


Genteman took possession a decade 
ago, “‘cheered”’ 
friends that starvation would be 
their reward, was not in fact a very 
likely one. It was located in the up- 
land section of the county, quite 
different from the rich bottom lands 
only a few miles away. In a good 
season wheat would make 8 bushels 
an acre and corn perhaps 15 to 20 
bushels. In 1929 this farm produced 
corn at the rate of 50 bushels to the 
acre. 


CLOVER and alfalfa are grown at 


will and yield well, as do other 
legumes such as soybeans and cow- 
peas. A small orchard is doing well. 
Strawberries, blackberries, and simi- 
lar products add to the cash returns 
of the farm. However, cows and 


““He was plowing with a tractor in a piece of bottom land”’ 
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by the prophesies of 


chickens bring in most of the mone) 

“The lime and legume progra: 
fostered by the county farm burea 
and guided by County Adviser R. A 
Langenbacher, was adopted and 
responsible for bringing this aba: 
doned land back to a state of profit 
able production,” declared Gente 
man. He was plowing with a tractor 
in a piece of bottom land on a neigh- 
boring farm. In addition to the 
home place of 93 acres, part timbe: 
pasture, he rents some I$ acres of 
fertile bottom land, to increase the 
farm supply of feed needed for th 
growing dairy herd. 


THE land has all been limed but 
15 acres,” he continued, “and ; 
soon as a field is limed it is ready t 
raise legumes. 

“We have grown alfalfa and sweet 
clover all over the place, except 
where lime has just been applied 
recently. I find it is best to wait fo! 
six months to a year after liming 
before seeding alfalfa. This give: 
the lime a chance to act upon the 
acid soil and make it friendly for 
alfalfa. 

“T like to spread lime on plowed 
land in the fall and disk it under. 
Then at a favorable time the next 
spring or early summer I sow sweet 
clover or alfalfa, as the case may be, 
without a nurse crop. I just wait 
until soil and moisture condition: 
are right, inoculate the seed carefull} 
with a good commercial inoculator, 
and put on about 20 pounds of the 
best seed to the acre. This gives a 
thick stand and is the start of a 
good crop.” For extra hay and em- 
ergency [Continued on page 45 
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Clean Milk 


Is the surest method of increasing 


the demand for dairy products 
By G. Malcolm Trout 


Michigan State College 


‘te secret of producing clean 
milk depends upon two important 
principles. First, keep the contami- 
nation to a minimum; second, pre- 
vent the bacteria normally present 
from growing. In other words, as 
expressed by a Grade-A milk pro- 
ducer recently, “‘There’s nothing to 
t, when you know how.” And there’s 
the rab—how? 

In most cases there is too great an 
increase in the number of bacteria 
found in milk drawn from the nor- 
mal healthy udder and that deliv- 
ered at the milk plant. An examina- 
tion of milk from 1,032 healthy ud- 
ders revealed the presence of less 
that 500 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. When in a great amount of 
the milk being delivered at the milk 
plant the bacterial count ranges 
from 200,000 to 2,000,000 per cubic 

ntimeter, or upw ards, i it is evident 
the method of production might well 
be remedied. Bearing in mind that a 
high bacterial count with its atten- 
lant evils is the result of direct con- 
tamination or to bacterial growth, 
r to a combination of the two, let 


The conical cooler is fairly 
satisfactory where running 
water is available 


This corrugated milk 
cooler is very efficient 


















us first look into the possible sources 
of contamination and see how they 
might be eliminated. 

The first two or three streams of 
milk from each teat contain large 
numbers of bacteria. Since this milk 
tests low in fat, it may as well be 
discarded from the regular milking. 
A method frequently used is that of 
milking these few streams into a 
quart cup fitted with a false cover 
made of 100-mesh screen. Any traces 
of “‘garget”’ are thus easily detected 
in the curd particles remaining on 
the screen. Milk from diseased ud- 
ders, particularly mammitis, is heavi- 
ly seeded with bacteria. By elimi- 
nating these first streams, the initial 
contamination is greatly reduced. 


UNLEss the cows are machine 
milked, some dirt will fall into the 
milk during milking without pre- 
cautions being taken to prevent it. 
Clipping the flanks and udder re- 
moves the long hairs to which the 
manure and straw cling. Brushing 
the flanks or wiping the udder with 
a damp cloth removes much of the 
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fine dirt. These are both very coim 
mendable practices. 

Even at best some dirt does fall 
during milking. This can largely be 
excluded from the milk by the use of 
the hooded or small-top milkpail. 
The objection is frequently raised 
that because of the smaller opening, 
difficulty is encountered in milking 
into the pail. Experience has shown, 
however, that the dairyman inter- 
ested in producing a higher quality 
product finds no such difficulty. 


ONE of the boons to clean milk 
production has been the develop- 
ment of the milk strainer. The old 
wire gauze strainer is taboo on good 
farms. Its use kept the milk well 
seeded with bacteria. The new gauze 
faced disc is recognized today as the 
best all-round strainer pad on the 
market. Most of these are made of 
cotton and others are made of wood 
pulp. The gauze gives it strength 
while the fibers filter out even 
the very small dirt particles. The 
practice of milking thru cheesecloth 
should be [ Continued on page 4O 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 


With Chins Up 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


O eecsineness are due Illinois farmers for 
the spirit with which they continue to take the 
punishment of the agricultural depression ie 
made mofe severe than ever in 1930,” states R. R. 
Hudelson of the Illinois ‘College of Agriculture. 
“He (the farmer) is going forward with his chin 
up, and his fearless action is a challenge to general 
industry to come out of its hole and do business 
as usual,” writes J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture. 

Our own observations made over several thou- 
sand miles of the Middlewest this spring agree 
very well with those of Hudelson and Mohler, 
both men of conservative judgment. No farm 
factories have shut down so far as we have been 
able to see. Everyone is busy in fields, poultry 
yards, garde ns, and kitchens creating something 
of value to society that did not exist before. The 
farmer’s example should be an inspiration for 
business and industry. 

For the farmer and his family there is at least 
the comforting thought that the life-sustaining 
qualities of milk, eggs, and vegetables produced 
on the farm are just the same as ever, regardless 
of price levels. There is also a satisfaction in ane 
fully employed. Honest, capable men, unemployed 
thru no fault of their own, come to us daily asking 
for any opportunity by which they can make a 
few dollars to maintain homes for their families. 
We know that today there is a scramble for farms, 
proving that with all its difficulties agriculture is 
again mighty attractive to many who deserted it 
a few years ago. 

So far as prospects for the fall and winter mar- 
keting season are concerned, you may have your 
choice all the way from deep blue to faint rose. 
March saw a slight improvement in the purchas- 
ing power of farm products, which may have been 
a straw in the wind. It was caused by an advance 
in the general level of farm prices and a decline 
in price of commodities bought by farmers. April 
saw a little further improvement in the same di- 
rection. 

The Kansas Agricultural College points to the 
fact that agricultural prices have usually reached 
bottom and started up, while nonagricultural 
prices lagged behind. If we are now approaching 
such a point, the relative position of agriculture 
bids fair to steadily improve. Economists at Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa Agricultural Colleges bebeve 
the statistical finger points ahead favorably for 
the farmer. 

‘All farmers are in for a long, hard pull,” says 
John Fields, president of the Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita, Kansas. He does not regard the out- 
look as all dark, however, for the men who face 
facts “‘and without losing hope, base their future 
plans on a foundation of at least nine facts to one 
hope.” 

This is a trying period of readjustment for both 
agriculture and industry, more serious than many 


have cared to admit. Because of 10 years experi- 
ience in readjustment, agriculture is today in a 
stronger position, we believe, than business, if a 
comparison was to be made between 100 farms 
and an equal number of business houses. In fact 
the president of a large insurance company in 
private conversation admitted that while perhaps 
15 of the 100 farmers would be found in distress, 
the exact reverse would be true in business with 
only 1§ business houses actually on as sound a 
footing as the farms. 

From the February issue of the Ohio Extension 
Service News we clipped the following paragraph: 
“Most real estate in the cities, including all the 
skyscrapers and a high percentage of the homes 
is well plastered with mortgages. Few of our great 
industries are not carrying heavy obligations by 
way of bonds and instruments of credit. In this 
respect, agriculture has not done so badly even 
thru 10 years of trouble. For 64 percent—nearly 
two-thirds of all the farms in the United States— 
is free from mortgage indebtedness, and 78 percent 
of farm value is free from such obligation. Agri- 
culture is thoroly solvent.” 


For a Change of Scene 


THE mental life needs the same kind of consid- 
eration as does the physical. One must come down 
to earth with the realities of life, yet there are 
times when one needs recreation for the mind— 
diversions if you prefer to call it that. The mind 
gets tired not as much from arduous exercise as 
by monotony. The mind needs a stimulant now 
and then to make it the more keen to grasp and 
digest the problems of life. 

Every person needs the stimulus of travel in 
order that the mind may have new things to 
grapple and new things to reflect upon. Those who 
stay too much at home allow the petty affairs and 
personalities of neighbors, relatives, and acquaint- 
ances to be the main subject of conversation. 
Travel opens up the channel of new thoughts and 
discussions. 

A well-balanced life consists of work and play; 
of home life and travel. Travel somewhere, some- 
how, so that home may mean more to you than 
ever before. Our Yellowstone tour was arranged to 
make easily accessible a delightful trip and a com- 
plete rest. We hope hundreds of our readers will 
find it possible to take that trip in August. 





Hog producers have been very fortunate during 
the past few years in that there have been few 
cholera outbreaks. The result, however, is likely 
to be costly. Too many men have become careless 
and are neglecting to immunize their hogs. That 
means that in most sections of the country the 
stage is well set for some tremendous losses. 

There are two reasons why immunizing is im- 
portant this year. One is that so many hogs have 
not been immunized that there is even more dan- 
ger of an outbreak than ever. The other is that 
should there be serious outbreaks the serum plants 
would not be able to keep up with the demand. 
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More Farm Records 
They help find leaks that 


sink many a good farmer 
By L. R. Combs 


Hi: annual income was increased from $600 “in the red” 
$2,000 “‘in the clear” in five years and he gives his farm cl 
most of the credit for the change. This north Iowa farmer not 
only kept records but he also used them in readjusting his farm 
program to get better results from his work. 

Farm records are the means by which farmers are increasing 
profits by cutting out unnecessary expense, reorganizing farm 
work, increasing or decreasing equipment as needed, and by 
other means. The first farm management work in lowa was 
offered as a definite project by the extension service in 1917. In 
1926, 239 farmers completed the project for that year. This spring 
approximately 750 farmers in 54 counties completed the keeping 
of farm records and farmers in 65 counties have adopted the 
work for 1931. 

In two sections of Iowa, farmers have gone a step farther and 
have organized farm business associations for the purpose of 
studying more efficient farm management with the aid of a farm 
management adviser. The first farm management association in 
lowa was organized in Hardin, Butler, Franklin, and Grundy 
Counties early in 1929 and is now in its third year of activity. 
Last year 200 members started the year and 191 of them com- 
pleted the records, an unusually large percentage for this type of 
work. This association represents a total capital investment of 

g,000,000 and a combined acreage of approximately 50,000. 


Tur second such organization, Farm Business Association No. 
2, in Boone, Webster, Calhoun, and Greene Counties, was 
organized at the beginning of 1931. Illinois was the first state to 
organize a farm management association. Minnesota and Kansas 
each are organizing associations this year. 

The farm business association is operated much as the cow 
testing association. Each member pays a membership fee and the 
association hires a man trained in farm management to act as 
management. adviser. The adviser works with the members, giving 
them individual help with inventories, keeping records, analysis 
of records, readjustment of farming methods and checking of un- 
necessary expenses. 

Three men in the Ackley, 


lowa, { Continued on page 60 
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The diagrams show how one Iowa 
farm is being reorganized to save 


labor and to increase profits. 


curate records have been used in 
making and developing these plans 


E. Herriott (right) farm 
gement adviser for Iowa 
County Farm Business 
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He keeps a watchful eye on his ewes and lambs 


Clarence Potter tells us that management is 
mainly responsible for his 


Success With Sheep 


By James Lacey 


Te ceiiace POTTER is mak- 
ing a success of sheep in the heart of 
Chicago’s fluid-milk district. On an 
81-acre farm in Walworth County, 
Wisconsin, he has become one of the 
outstanding producers of market 
lambs in the ivi flocks of the Cen- 
tral West. 

Not at all alarmed by the buga- 
boo that sheep and cows cannot be 
made to thrive in the same areas, 
Potter has gone ahead with his 
lamb-improvement program. For 
the last two years he has been a 
leader in Wisconsin’s lamb produc- 
tion work. The fear of unsatisfac- 
tory results in sheep farming in a 
dairy section is a heritage of the 
days when inadequate fencing pre- 
cluded the possibility of a sane and 
systematic rotation of pastures. But 
it has not worried Potter one bit. His 
sheep have thrived. They have been 
profi:able, and records of produc- 
tion kept for the last two years bear 
testimony to the success of his sheep 
program. 

For the past two seasons the Wis- 
consin Lamb Production Contest 
has been conducted by the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture and the 
Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ As- 
sociation. Thru this contest definite 
data has been secured on the meth- 
ods employed and the results ob- 
tained in efficient production of 
lambs for market purposes on Badg- 
er State farms. Records of lambing 
dates are kept on flocks entered, re- 
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ports on rations fed and pasture 
used are secured, and final weights 
of the lamb crops are obtained when 
the lamb crops have averaged 120 
days of age. 

Mr. Potter entered his flock in the 
first state contest in 1929. He had 
39 ewes. The lamb crop totaled 54 
head. On the day these lambs aver- 
aged 120 days in age, they averaged 
89.9 pounds per lamb. In other 
words, each ewe in the flock had 
produced 124.6 pounds of lamb in 
four months. 


THE lambs were sold within a few 
days of the date of weighing. They 
brought 1314 cents per pound. They 
had thus attained the desirable 
market weight in 120 days. Further, 
they were sold at the top price, 
which is the best indication that 
they were in good marketable con- 
dition. 

In 1930 Mr. Potter again entered 
his flock in the state contest. As in 
1929, 39 mature ewes constituted 
the flock. They produced 58 lambs 
that averaged 88.6 pounds each the 
day they were 4 months old. The 
increase in the number of lambs 
over that of 1929 resulted in an in- 
creased production per ewe, 131.8 
pounds for the 1930 crop. The lambs 
were sold at 9g cents per pound, a 
considerable decline from the 1929 
price, but on a market that was then 
on the down grade and that went 
noticeably lower later. 


A little figuring will show the 
gross returns in the Potter flock. In 
1929 124.6 pounds of lamb at 134 
cents per pound meant a return ot 
$16.51 per ewe or $11.92 per lamb. 
In 1930 131.8 pounds of lamb per 
ewe at g cents per pound ‘netted 
gross $11.86 per ewe or $7.97 per 
lamb. 

Repetition of the unusual produc- 
tion per ewe in the four months 
period allotted by each of the con- 
tests directed our interest to this 
particular flock. It brought forth 
the story of Mr. Potter’s sheep man- 
agement. “I guess the reason I keep 
sheep is because I started when | 
was 6 years old,” Mr. Potter states. 
“Since then I have found it profit- 
able to have sheep on the farm. On 
my 81 acres I keep 10 cows besides 
the flock of ewes. I have never had 
difficulty in keeping both on the 
same farm. 


SHEEP require so little labor 
that they do not interfere with my 
dairy work. They need only the 
simplest kinds of grain feeds. In 
years when pasture is good the 
lambs can be fitted for market on 
pasture alone. Incidentally they are 
the only meat animals that can be 
fitted on grass and still command a 
top price. 

“In my management plans I get 
ready for the lamb crop the year 
before it is expected,” Mr. Potter 
continues.  [ Continued on page 46 
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to see it, too 


George Godfrey has favored us 
with a new picture of himself. 
We thought you would be glad 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


WV: HAVE never found any crop 
quite so satisfactory for planting on 
the headland around the cornfield 
is soybeans. They can be planted at 
the same time as the corn or after 
the first cultivation. They stand the 
tramping incidental to the cultiva- 

mn of the corn better than any 

ther crop I know. They are ready 
to harvest and get out of the way 
before corn husking or even silo 

illing. And then, too, they yield a 
rop of legume hay that is in demand 

n almost any farm. 


mn 
THERE is a possibility of salvaging 
me good out of almost anything. 
ossibly a change in methods of 
iltivating corn will be one of the 
est things we retain out of this 
pasm of chain farming that has 
‘en conspicuous for the last few 
ars but that seems to have lost 
push since the grain markets 
ypped. It is hard to break up a 
rm practice of many years stand- 
g. Our fathers and grandfathers 
tivated their corn with shovel 
ltivators almost entirely and so 
- have usually accepted that as 
> standard method. 
or some years research men have 


By George W. Godfrey 


been saying that the killing of the 
weeds was the essential thing and 
that the stirring of the soil was only 
incidental to getting rid of the weeds. 
Chain farms have had no traditions 
to support, so they have looked for 
the cheapest method of growing corn 
successfully. Their work with weed- 
ers and rotary hoes has demon- 
strated the possibility of these tools 
where they were not known beforé. 


THE easiest and most profitable 
way that we have found to rid a 
field of Canada thistle is to seed it 
to alfalfa and leave it in alfalfa at 
least four years. A few years ago 
we seeded a field to alfalfa that had 
on it some scattered Canada this- 
tles. They had been there for some 
years. They were stirred up well 
each year and not allowed to seed, 
but they were gradually spreading. 

The first year they showed up 
prominently in the alfalfa, espe- 
cially in the first cutting. The second 
year they were not nearly so thick. 
The third year we found a few scat- 
tering plants and since then I have 
not found one altho I have hunted 
diligently. 

Just how it is done I do not know, 


but my theory is that the alfalfa, 
starting first in the spring and 
growing quickly, forces the thistle 
plants to run up tall and slim to get 
sunlight. This makes it possible to 
take off every leaf with the mower, 
and when repeated often enough 


-simply starves the thistle to death. 


At first I thought that my experi- 
ence was just a happy accident but 
I found other folks who had had just 
the same experience. Most of the 
failures of which I have heard re- 
sulted from plowing up the alfalfa 
too soon. 


ONE of the most enjoyable things 
about our flowers is the fact that we 
have them to share with other folks. 
Most of our farm products we have 
to sell to get the necessary cash to 
pay taxes, interest, debts, and our 
living expenses. To be just merce- 
nary always in everything will even- 
tually ruin any nature. We need a 
chance to work our giving ability as 
well as our getting forces. It takes 
some of both to make real worth- 
while folks. 

Many of our flower plants were 
gifts from friends. It is no hardship 
to pass that [ Continued on page 50 
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Mrs. Chalmer Miller of 
Indiana had her Buff 
Rock chicks weighing 
nearly a pound each 
when they were five 
weeks old 


Start the Pullets Right 


By J. G. Halpin 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


WV; SHOULD feed and manage 
our pullets according to the way 
they have been bred. If our pullets 


are of an early-maturing strain, we 
have to be careful that we do not 


crowd them too much. If these 
early-maturing strains are crowded 
too rapidly they come into egg pro- 
duction at too early an age. If the 
pullets start to lay too early, the 
result is a lot of little eggs before 
the pullets have become grown or 
their bones fully formed. This is 
something that we must prevent 
with these strains. 

On the other hand, with slower 


A summer house and a full feed 
hopper plus clean alfalfa pasture 
make ideal growing conditions 
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developing strains we must hurry 
them along so that they will come 
into egg production during the sea- 
son of high prices and before we have 
invested too much in them in the 
way of feed. Consequently, we will 
probably never be able to adopt a 
mathematical rule. The man with 
the rapid growing, early-maturing 
strain will be talking about keeping 
his pullets back, while the man with 
the slow growing strain probably 
will be talking about forcing his 
pullets so he gets them to laying 
when the price is high. 

One thing that we have learned 
is that if we want to keep the pullets 
from laying too early we must start 


in when the pullets are small. | 
recommend that we start shifting 
the ration when the pullets are 
about four weeks of age. If we wait 
until the pullets are combed up 
almost ready to lay and then try to 
stop them from too early laying by 
changing the feed, we usually meet 
with failure. 


Whuat we want to do with these 
better-bred egg-laying strains is to 
get them just as big and just as 
mature as we can before they actual- 
ly lay their first eggs. Our ideal is a 
well-bred Leghorn that lays at about 
6 months of age and a well-bred 
Plymouth Rock or Rhode Island 
Red that lays at about 7 months of 
age. 

The speed at which the pullets 
grow is determined by heredity, by 
the type of care that has been given 
them, and by the kind of rations and 
management used. If a flock has 
been growing rapidly from the start, 
then it can usually be kept right 
on growing at a fairly even gait. In 
general from the time a chick is 
hatched until the chick is full grown 
it will have a fairly steady increase 
in body weight if well managed. 

On the other hand, we have nu- 
merous instances of pullets* that 
have been somewhat stunted because 
of lack of — [ Continued on page 52 
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There is a fascination about 
Turkey for all Western 
people. You are sure to en- 
joy every word Nichols has 
to say about his visit there. 
The picture shows a wayside 
mosque on the Bosphorus 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


‘te name Constantinople is no 
longer used in the parlance of the 
Turks. They have forgotten it. It is 
likely that if you were to address a 
letter to a street and number in 
Constantinople it would not be de- 
livered. Perhaps if your letter went 
thru New York the post office au- 
thorities would cross out Constanti- 
nople and write Istanbul underneath, 
tor this is the new name of the city. 

The Turks say that Istanbul be- 
came the new name of the city so 
long ago that the whole world should 
knowit by this time. In their thought, 
lurkey is the world’s great center of 
civilization and anybody who does 
not keep in touch with that country 
; so far behind the times that he is 
hardly worth noticing. 


“Golden Horn” is the name of a 
river that flows thru the city and 
empties into the sea. The mouth of 
this river is shaped like a horn and 
when there is a freshet the water is 
of a yellowish color. As it runs out 
into the sea, in the rays of the set- 
ting sun, it looks like gold, hence the 
name. 

The city had more than a million 
people five years ago but the moving 
of the Turkish capital to Angora in 
Asia Minor caused a great slump in 
population as well as about every- 
thing else. Property has greatly de- 
creased in value. All wooden houses, 
and there are a great many of them, 
need paint and many of them are 
vacant. At present it 1s said that the 
population is but little above 800,000. 


Before entering the city I rode 
thru the Bosphorus to the Black Sea 
and back to get the real setting of 
the city. This journey of more than 
30 miles was very interesting, for 
the suburbs of the city reach for 
miles up toward the Black Sea. 
Asking why this body of water is 
called the Black Sea I was given 
many different answers but the most 
reasonable one was that nearly all 
around this great inland sea coal 
mines are close by, and for this 
reason the water is of a blackish 
color. 

The summer homes of the rich are 
scattered along the Bosphorus. Many 
old palaces dot the hills and there 
are a great many fine homes and 
villas. One [ Continued on page 56 
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New Facts 
in Home 


Making 


By Helen Treyz Smith 


Mas Y helpful things about 
cooking have been discovered dur- 
ing the past few years. Tested meth- 
ods of cooking have been further 
standardized to rule out more of the 
chance factors. New methods have 
been introduced to show how to 
make better products from the same 
old ingredients. Still other new 
methods point out time and labor- 
saving advantages of various pro- 
cedures. Truly these things are well 
worth knowing. 


Actual Measurement 
of Ingredients 


Tests show that all of our so- 
called measuring cups and spoons 
donot hold exactly the same amount. 
They also show there is a great vari- 
ation in measured amounts due to 
the different ways various people 
handle materials. In an effort to 
correct these things, standards have 
been set up. New equipment is on 
the market; new measuring cups 
hold a definite amount which con- 
forms to government standards. 

More satisfactory equipment is 
being offered in the stores. We no 
longer buy one marked measuring 
cup, but buy a set of single capacity 
cups. These measurel4 , 4, %, %, 
34, and 1 cupful each. Think how 
much more easily you can measure 
small amounts of material in this 
new equipment—and how much 
more accurately, too. 


Methods of Handling 


Materials 


To help us in using our equip- 
ment, methods of handling mate- 
rials are being standardized. We all 
know the hard and fast rule of /evel 
measurements. We should know that 
flour should be sifted before meas- 
uring and lifted by spoonfuls into 
the measuring cup, taking care not 
to pack; that lumpy sugar should be 
rolled before measuring; that if we 
substitute brown sugar for white, we 
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should use a trifle more of it, or 
pack it firmly into the cup. We 
should take care to give full measure 
in liquids and exact measure of fats. 
All these things make a real differ- 
ence in using standard recipes. 


Other Cookery Tricks 


And there are other new tricks of 
the trade. Bake your angel cakes 
longer. Try 114 hours at a low tem- 
perature. Use pastry flour for your 
pie crust. Use less soda in sour milk 
mixtures and sift it with the flour 
as you do when using baking powder 
(14 teaspoonful of soda to 1 cupful 
of sour milk. More, if molasses is 
present in the mixture.) Count your 
beating strokes when you make your 
cakes and pass this information 
along with your recipes, if you want 
your friends to have the same re- 
sults. Cook vegetables the shortest 
possible time (to make cellulose 
tender enough to be digestible) and 
cook in rapidly boiling salted water. 

This last suggestion may sound 
radical. A good many of us are just 
getting well used to the idea that we 
must cook our vegetables in as little 
water as possible and must save that 
water. Our cupboards hold pressure 
cookers, waterless cookers, and 
steamers. And now, we are learning 
that we should cook our vegetables 
in a goodly amount of rapidly boil- 





Accurate measurement of ingredients is the 
first important step along the road to cookery 


ing water and for the most part in 
uncovered cooking utensils. Flavor, 
color, texture, and appearance are 
all improved by this method, and 
vegetables are so appetizing that 
everyone eats enough more of them 
to more than make up for-any food 
loss that goes out in the cooking 
water. 

Time savers interest everyone. 
There are quite a few of them. Per- 
haps the newest is the shorter meth- 
od of cake-making. I’ll have to tel 
you about that. To shorten the mix 
ing time measure and sift together 
the flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Beat half the sugar into the stiffly 
beaten egg whites, the other halt 
into the beaten egg yolks. Just trans 
fer beater from whites to yolks 
Cream shortening thoroly. Add egg 
yolks and sugar, and beat. Add 
about 14 of the flour and beat. Add 
milk and flour alternately, and beat 


after each addition. Add flavoring 


and egg whites and sugar. Beat, 
turn into cakepan, and bake. 


Cooking Thermometers 


Cooking with a thermometer has 


also become a common and accepted 
method of cookery the past few 
years. Where is the homemaker wh: 
would part with her oven tempera- 


ture control? Or, if she does not have 


one, where is [Continued on page 3- 
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with a FARMALL 


ma" OUR success this year is going to depend largely on 

a »| how much productive work you can get done in fast 

ad time with little labor. Some men make it cost very 

—</ little to put in and harvest their crops, and they get 

a good profit whatever the price. Your profit will be deter- 
mined by how low you can cut your costs. 


In this vital matter of cost reduction, thousands have 
found the popular McCormick-Deering FARMALL abso- 
lutely indispensable. The FARMALL is a real all-purpose 
tractor. It tackles all power jobs, draw-bar, belt, and power 
take-off—it is ready for all machines, all jobs, and all crops, 
including planting and cultivating of row crops. It replaces 
6 to 10 horses and 2 to3 men. It plows up to 9 acres a day, 
plants up to 45 acres a day, cultivates up to 65 acres a day, 
cuts a 14-ft. swath of hay with Farmall mower and trailer 
mower, and handles all haying jobs. Many men farm up to 
200 acres—alone—with the FARMALL. 


Don’t postpone FARMALL ownership and efficiency. 
Invest in a FARMALL — begin now to cut your costs. 
Read what Arthur Anderson, of Valley, Neb., did. He is 
one among thousands who are enthusiastic about this tractor. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about liberal terms on 
the FARMALL—the 3-annual-payment plan. 


FARMALL Cuts Corn 
Costs to $5.73 per Acre 


In 1930, Arthur Anderson, Val- 
ley, Neb.,a FARMALL Tractor 
owner, produced 130 acres of 
corn at an actual cost, exclusive 
of land charges, of $5.73 per 
acre. The government average 
cost per acre on farms with 
similar yields is $12.98. Mr. 
Anderson’s yield totaled 3,900 
bushels, the cost per bushel be- 
ing a fraction more than 19 cents. 
His costs included: tractor ex- 
pense; 15 days’ labor plowing 
and harrowing, 4% days’ disking, 
4 days’ planting with a 4-row 
planter, 18 days’ cultivating with 
a 2-row cultivator, and 9 days’ 
harvesting; and seed, overhead, 
machinery other than the tractor, 
and hauling. 


This is one example among 
many we have on file, all fur- 
nished us by McCormick-Deer- 
ing tractor owners. Copy of 
booklet containing them will be 
mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesTeR CompPANy 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


See Advertising Index, page 61 








Color, not cost, explains the 
charm of this simple setting. 
A very inexpensive “art 
glaze’’ in sienna brown is laid 
on a printed linen cloth of 
brown, orange, yellow, and 
cream. The green tumbler 
and the green handled silver 
are vivacious notes echoed in 
the centerpiece of bright red 
tulips and green leaves ina 
green and silver metal con- 
tainer. Note how the plain- 
ness of the dishes is revealed 
by the design in the cloth 














COURTESY OF GIMBELS, NEW YC 


There Are Many Secrets in 
Choosing China 


Says Helen Sprackling 


‘be day when we went out to 
purchase a new set of china and 
bought the first pretty pattern that 
appealed to us is past. Nowadays, 
when we consider an item of decora- 
tion or furnishing that we like, we 
first ask ourselves, “‘How will that 
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look in my room?” and then weigh 
its color, its design, its shape and 
size, in respect to the room in which 
it is to go. And that is exactly the 
way that we now choose our china. 

We think first of the background 
of our dining-room, its scheme of 


decoration and color, and buy ac. 
cordingly. Next we consider glass, 
cloth, and silver, and our other table 
appointments in relation to the china 
and also to each other. For now we 
also realize that while those appoint- 
ments may each one be very pretty 
in itself when assembled without 
due thought they may not harmo 
nize at all. 

This harmony of detail is particu- 
larly important in a period setting. 
Take, for instance, a. dining-roon 
furnished in the mellow pine and 
maple furniture of the Early Ameri- 
can period. Perhaps we associate its 
simple lines, even more than Co- 
lonial mahogany, with the early 
days of our country—the late eight 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. If 
you have chosen it for the furniture 
for your { Continued on page 39 


Harmony of detail is particularly 
important in'‘a period setting. In 
this picture a strong Early American 
feeling is sympathetically carried 
out by a reproduction of a fine old 
English earthenware and Sandwich 
glass goblets, together with pewter. 
Quaint Staffordshire figures form 
the centerpiece. The table is pine 
and on it are laid doilies of coarse 
linen finished with a simple edge 
of Italian hemstitching. There are 
napkins to match 
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For cuts, bruises, wounds, stings —all 


infections — LISTERINE-- instantly ! 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute 
danger of infection. Germs of infection may 
reach the wound from other parts of the skin 
surface, or the air may transmit them. 
Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, 
bruise, burn, or sting, that breaks the surface 
of the skin, the intelligent thing to do is to 
douse full strength Listerine on the affected 
part, and to repeat the treatment frequently. 
For Listerine, though safe and non-poison- 
ous, is a remarkable germicide with amazing 
power to kill germs without harming tissue. 
Repeated tests in great international labora- 
tories show that when used full strength, 
Listerine kills even the stubborn Staphylo- 


coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 
in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, 
enabling it to reach germs in the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any operi wound is a 
valuable aid to nature in destroying dangerous 
micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine 
has a pleasant, healing effect. It reduces swell- 
ing, allays inflammation, and antiseptically 
cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and 
until the doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Soothes, heals, combats infection 
KILLS GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


See Advertising Index, page 6. 














ur Girls’ Page 


Food and Health Habits 


ccs year brings us new cham- 


pions in the realm of culinary arts. 


And. who are these champions? 
None other than our 4-H club girls 
who have spent their dub days dur- 
ing the summer learning the new 
principles of canning, baking, and 
meal preparation. 

To these girls goes much of the 
credit for introducing newer meth- 
ods in cooking into their homes and 
community. They do not satisfy 
themselves with merely the prepa- 
ration of the food, but study thoroly 
the best type of equipment to use, 
the very latest methods of serving, 
and the relation of food to health. 

In fact, health is the basis around 
which 4-H club girls plan their food 
programs. Some of the states have 
certain health requirements for each 
club member. There have been 
many interesting stories about girls 
and boys who have brought their 
weight up or down in order to make 
their record in the health project. 

The Iowa girls use the following 
characteristics of a normal healthy 
girl as their guide: A well-built body 
as shown by strong, even teeth clos- 
ing well, no cavities; clear skin, good 
color in cheeks, lips, eyelids, and 
ear lobes; even shoulders, flat shoul- 
der blades, deep broad chest; straight 
back, flat abdomen; firm muscles, 
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and sufficient firm subcutaneous fat; 
strong foot arches, straight foot 
position; good posture. 

A body in good running order is 
shown by: alert expression, eyes 
clear and bright; unobstructed 
breathing; clear, red tongue; steady 
nerves, no restlessness, cheerful dis- 
position; no distress on ordinary ex- 
ertion; proper weight for height, 
age, and type. 

All of these characteristics are 
realized thru the aid of proper diet 
and careful food preparation. 

The recipes which are given below 
came from club girls in Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska. These 
have been tried and used by these 
girls and their mothers: 

GRAPENUT BREAD 


1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking 
1 cupfulofgrapenuts powder 

2 cupfuls of sour milk 1 tablespoonful of but- 
4 cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of 


soda 


wr 
2 tablespoonfuls of lard 
Pinch of salt 

Mix ingredients together and bake ina 
slow oven. This makes two small loaves. 

CRAB APPLE PRESERVES 

Select perfect, well-colored crab ap- 
ples. Wash thoroly and remove blossom 
ends, leaving stems and skins. Place 
apples in a heavy boiling sirup and stew 
gently till done. Lift out of sirup and 
place in jars. Unless sirup is very thick 
boil a little longer. Fill jars to one-half 


Each year brings us new champions in mea! 
planning and food preparation among our girls 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 


inch from top. Seal at once. (Spices ma) 
be stuck in each apple if desired.) 
GRAPE CONSERVE 
214 pounds of bluegrapes 3 oranges 
21% pounds of sugar 2 cupfuls of nuts 
Wash carefully, remove stems, and 
separate pulp from skins. Place half of 
the skins in a saucepan on the back of 
the stove and let simmer for 5 minutes. 
Throw away the rest of the skins, as 
conserve would be too strong i if all were 
used, Cook pulp until it falls to pieces. 
Run thru a colander to remove seeds. 
Add skins and rind of oranges which 
have been cut fine. Add sugar. Boil mix 
ture for 5 minutes. Add nuts cut fine. 
Put into jars. 
DANISH BREAD 
1 quart of sweet milk 1 to 14% cupfuls of 
2 cakes of compressed raisins 
yeast 14 cupful of citron 
14 cupful of butter 4% teaspoonful of 
1 cupful of sugar ground cardimon 
3 eggs Vf teaspoonful of salt 
12 cupfuls of flour 
Scald the milk and pour over butter. 
While milk is lukewarm, add the yeast. 
Then beat in eggs and sugar and cardi 
mon — Let sponge stand for about 
half a day and then mix stiff. Let stand 
over night and in morning mix it down 
and make out into loaves. This will 
make three or four loaves. 
APRICOT JAM 
2 2 dozen fresh apricots 
1 large can of crushed 
pineapple 


1 lemon 

1 orange 

5 cupfuls of sugar 

[ Continued on page 2¢ 
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Champions in name and in faet 


ww you buy spark plugs speak the 


full name Champion plainly, and see 
the full name Champion on the cartons 
and on the spark plugs themselves. For 
spark plugs are the initial source of engine 
power and irrespective of the car you drive, 
the new and improved Champions will give 


you the utmost in power, speed, depend- 


ability and economy. This applies to 
trucks, tractors and stationary engines as 
well. These new Champions insure de- 
cidedly better performance. For the cham- 
pionship performance of Champions is 
traditional, and eloquently borne out by the 
fact that they continue year after year to 


excel and outsell throughout the world. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 








TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





See Advertising Index, page 61 








June Brings Summer Fashions 


No. 3080. Even summer does not 
daunt the popularity of the jacket. 
You will find it with every dress, no 
matter how sheer or firm the fabric. 
This number offers another version of 
the suit or jacket combination. The 
three-quarter-length sleeves of the 
jacket lend a decidedly feminine touch 
since the blouse sleeves are quite long 
and full. This is suitable for a small 


No. 3//4. Chiffons and printed silks 
are always needed in the summer 
wardrobe. The cowl neckline, sleeves 
which have the added flare cuff, and 
the diagonal line in the fitted hip yolk 
make this selection desirable for the 
slender figure. This design has been 
chosen since it is suitable for many 
different occasions. Designed for sizes 


woman or miss. Designed for sizes 16 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
to 18 years, or 32 to 40 inches bust 


measure. 





No. 3/05. June brings graduation, bridal 
parties, and gay summer affairs that re- 
quire light frocks. There is nothing more 
feoctaahtinn than the new light cottons, 
such as dimities, organdies, and embroid- 
ered batistes, for the model shown here. 
These may be secured in many of the new 
pastel colors. The skirt is gracefully 
flared from the tight-fitting hip yolk. This 
is designed for sizes 16 to 20 years. 


No. 3080 


No. 3/04. With the re- 
newed popularity of blouses 
we find many interesting 
new features. Blouses come 
with long and short sleeves. 
Some are tuck-ins and oth- 
ers fit over the top of the 
skirts. This blouseis the type 
which will be best worn out- 
side, since it has a double- 
breasted closing in front 
with a small belt in the 
back. This is designed for 
sizes 32 to 38 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 3104 


No. 3/1 


No. 3114 


No. 3/7. When mother 
plans summer dresses for 
children she thinks in terms 
of ease in laundering and 
ease in making. Gay cotton 
prints seem to be ideal for 
these children’s frocks. This 
one may be trimmed in bias 
tape of complementary or 
contrasting colors to those 
used in the frock. This de- 
sign is planned for sizes 4 to 
8 years. 





Patterns may be secured rom the Pattern Department, Success Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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RESH MORE GRAIN AT aetedeves COST 


Finest—because it offers all the latest 
improvements in bearings, lubrication, 
pulleys, materials and construction. 

Fastest—because double belts running 
on fiber pulleys, driving shafts revolving 
in roller bearings keep every part running 
at the smooth, even pace set by the Big © IW MOM Ss. 
Cylinder. They do cleanthreshingfastand ~~ eManBehindtheGun The Beating Shakers 
keep threshing at full capacity. 

Cleanest— because it is built around 
the famous 4 Threshermen—the Big Cylin- 
der, the Man Behind the Gun, the Steel 
Winged Beater and the Beating Shakers, 
the greatest combination ever devised for 
getting the grain from the straw. 

And the Power— 

For the Oliver Red River Special—The 
Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop, 18-28,28-44 
Tractors. 

A new tractor for threshing will just 
be nicely broken in for fall work. See 
your Oliver Dealer, or check the coupon 
for the tractors, threshers or combines 
that interest you. 





Combines 






















her 
tor 
rms 
and 
ton 
for O Lt ie E Q 
“his 
as SEE YOUR OLIVER DEALER 
lose 
ae SEND THIS COUPON le 
Check the squares opposite the tools in 
which you are interested—cut at the Red 
Dotted Line and Return this coupon to R. D. City... ee ee State 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, 
— 400 West Madison Street, Chicago. gs r.« 
eee No. of acres farmed_..____ Principal crop ....__.___ 








See Advertising Index, page 61 





MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
— MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


a 





a and skill usually decide 
the winner on dirt track or 
speedway. Motors are tuned to 
perfection. Work in the pits is swift 
and accurate. In automobile racing 
—as in most other branches of 
human activity—a little more 
precision means a lot better result. 


Made with utmost exactness in one 
of America’s finest precision plants 
—the new Valet blade has won 
the endorsement of the most 
discriminating class of shavers. 
Metallurgists and dermatologists say 
the Valet is superior in every way. 


The new Valet blade is made 
exclusively for the Valet AutoStrop 
Razor and can be cleaned and 
stropped without removal. Buy 
Valet blades today and prove to 
yourself exactness in manufacture 
means far better shaving results. 


The new blade can be identified by the 
word “Valet” cut through the steel 








VALET 


AutoStrop 


RAZORS AND BLADES 
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Your Recipes From Our 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 





stand 24 hours. 


book. 
division. 





SPICED CHERRIES 


(These make a novel meat accompaniment) 


Remove the seed from firm red cherries. 
Drain the cherries but do not press. 
quart of cherries add 1 quart of sugar. 
stirring occasionally until the sugar is dissolved. 
ding 6 whole cloves and a stick of cinnamon measuring about 3 inches to 1 
quart of the fruit. Seal and store in a cool place.—Mrs. E. B. W., Missouri. 


This recipe was chosen, first, because it is delicious, 
and third, we want you to clip this for your SUCCESSFUL FARMING Cook- 
Paste it on one of the blank pages and slip it in Chapter 9 in the pickle 
This is one you will want to keep. 


Cover with vinegar and let 
Measure, and to! 
Let the mixture stand for 24 hours, 
Place in sterilized jars, ad- 


second, it is seasonal, 








BEST STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 
(These resemble sunshine preserves) 

Wash and stem enough strawberries 
to measure 3 cupfuls. Place them in a 
large preserving kettle, pour 3 cupfuls 
of sugar in a cone-shaped pile in the 
center of the berries but do not stir. Set 
over a low fire and cook slowly until the 
juice is slightly extracted. Increase the 
heat, then time them from the first indi- 
cation of boiling. Boil 20 minutes and 
remove from the fire. Let stand in the 
kettle 24 hours, stirring occasionally. 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal.—Mrs. 


J. W. H., Nebraska. 
SCRAMBLED RICE WITH EGGS 
(SERVES 4) 


(Try this for leftover rice) 
3 eggs 1 cupful of cooked rice 
\¢ cupful of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
% teaspoonful of salt ter 
(less if rice is salted) Pepper to taste 


Beat the eggs only until mixed and 
add the milk, salt, and rice. Heat the 
butter in a frying pan, add the egg and 
rice mixture and cook over a slow fire, 
stirring from the bottom of the pan 
until the eggs are set and the mixture 
is rather firm. Season with pepper and 
serve at once. This is a good luncheon 
dish and is especially appetizing served 
with sauted slices of fresh tomatoes and 
fresh cooked spinach or greens. — Mrs. 
G. B., Michigan. 


= 


SPINACH CASSEROLE 
(SERVES 4) 
(A particularly good casserole dish) 
1 cupful of chopped cooked spinach 
1 cupful of chopped cooked ham (other 
cooked meats may be used) 
1 cupful of cooked rice 
1 tablespoonful of prepared mustard 
1 beaten egg 
16 cupful of milk 
3 dees s00nfuls of melted butter 
Salt poe pepper to taste 
Mix the above ingredients together 
and place in,a buttered baking dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven of 375 degrees 
for 25 minutes. Serve plain or ‘with 
stewed tomatoes or with strained to- 
matoes thickened and seasoned.—Mrs. 


W. E. C., Maine. 
CHEESE BISCUITS 


(An interesting biscuit variation) 
3 cupfuls of flour 
6 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
5 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
14 cupful of finely chopped American cheese 
About 1% cupfuls of milk or water 


Sift the flour, baking powder, and 


salt together. Work in the shortening, 
add the cheese, then enough milk to 
make a soft dough. Turn onto a floured 
board and pat to % inch in thickness. 
Cut into small rounds and place side by 
side on a greased pan. Bake in a hot 
oven of 450 degrees for about 15 min- 
utes. Serve hot with butter. These are 
nice with a luncheon where a salad is 
used as the main dish.—Mrs. M. E. K., 
Minnesota. 


ONE POT PORK DINNER 
(Serves 6) 

(A favorite, since it needs no watching) 

6 thick pork chops or any thick slices of 
resh or canned pork 

6 large onions sliced thin 

6 tablespoonfuls of raw rice 

About 1 quart of canned tomatoes or a No. 
2% can 

% cuptul of water 

Salt and pepper to taste 

4 teaspoonful of sugar 


Brown the chops lightly on both 
sides. Arrange them in a deep pot with 
a tight cover. Place the sliced onions 
over the chops, then sprinkle with < 
layer of uncooked rice. Pour over the 
cooked tomatoes and water and season 
with salt, pepper, and the sugar. Cover 
tightly and place in a moderate oven of 
350 degrees for about 1% hours. This 
nourishing dish with a light salad and 
dessert provides a delicious meal with 
little effort.—Mrs. O. A., Wisconsin. 


STRAWBERRY WHIPPED 
CREAM PIE 
(An easy and delicious pie) 

Wash and drain 1 quart of fresh straw- 
berries, raspberries, or blackberries. If 
strawberries are used, these are stemmed. 
Add sugar to taste and stir lightly. 
When ready to serve, place the berry 
mixture in a previously baked pastry 
shell and top with 1 cupful of heavy 
whipped cream, mosdeell to taste with 
powdered sugar, and flavored with 4 
teaspoonful of vanilla. A few choice 
berries may garnish the top of the pie. 
This is an easily made pie and is simple 
enough for everyday meals yet fitting 
for the most pretentious affair. —Mrs. 
B. F. W., Indiana. 





— 


Our readers’ recipes are better 
every month. Have you sent one 
your family enjoys most? Remember 
one dollar is paid for each recipe 
printed.—Editors. 



































“Six years ago I 
painted my barn with 
Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Why try an- 
other brand when 
you find something 
as reasonable and as 
good as Dutch Boy. 
I’m very well satisfied 
and expect to con- 
tinue to use it.”’— 


Joseph M. Hawver, Claverack, N.Y. 





‘Good white-lead 
is the backbone of 
good paint. So why 
experiment when 
you can get Dutch 
Boy Soft Paste. 
That’s what I 
bought, and saved 
money.”—Wm. H. 
Tamm, Franksville, 


Wise. 








“These buildings on the Fillmore 
Farms are well protected against severe 
Vermont winters. Practically all the build- 
ings on the estate are painted with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead. It lasts longer and is 
better. It’s cheaper too in the long run 
and we intend to stick to it.”——W. H. 
Hill, Bennington, Vt. 























sk This price (as of April 1931) will vary somewhat de- 


pending upon buyer’s distance from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste WHITE* LEAD 
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il Da. 
REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 





MIXING IS SO EASY 
“Never knew mixing white-lead 
could be so easy until I began using 
Dutch Boy Soft Paste. It smooths 
right out into paint in just a few min- 
utes. It’s a ‘treasure’ to busy folks 
who want to use every hour they can.” 
—J. E. Fort, Moncks Corners, S. C. 





FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 





is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 











s. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street— Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bidg. 


SPEED 


-eethat’s what “Quick Mixing” 


Pore Wauitre-Leap PAINT 











means 


in a jiffy 
.for about 


60 


per gallon 











Time saved at the start of the job 
.. + less work repainting, too. See 


how Soft Paste speeds things ! 


In the new Soft Paste Be Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is easily thinned . . . quick and 
simple to mix. 

Just thin with pure linseed oil... add 
pure turpentine and drier... and, presto, 
it’s ready to use. 

In “no time” you have a paint you know 
is absolutely pure. That’s why 8 out of 
every 10 painters use Dutch Boy... and 
no one knows paint like a painter. It as- 
sures an elastic, protective coating that does 
not crack or scale. It wears down smoothly 
by gradual chalking, leaving a perfect sur- 
face for repainting. Then when you event- 
ually do repaint, you won't have to spend 
time or money burning and scraping. 

You see everything that goes into this 
quick-mixing paint. You know it is all pure 
and highest quality. 

Is there any more satisfying way to buy 
paint? Any easier way to get the best paint 
— snghey can buy? 

121/, 25, 50 lb. pails and 100 Ib. kegs. 





FREE? Send for the little folder 
offered free in the coupon. It shows you 
just what you want to know about 
painting. And how to get better results 
much easier. Send for it now. 


mgt ce eee lan \ 
“oot ve 
“ena, ae 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices at left) 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do much better painting, easier and for less 
money. 


Name 


Address 


SF-12 Place and State 
(Raa RE RRR RRR RR RRR RRR RRR SE SE SE | 


See Advertising Index, page 61 

















































PROTECTION AGAINST 


FIRE andaWEATHER 
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Metal makes safe, strong, and satisfactory roofs. 
For good service with economy, use high grade 


MERICAN 


TULLE 





ROOFING 


AND SIDING PRODUCTS 


APo._o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 
APpoL_o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and sheet metal 
work; also excel for bins, tanks, culverts and 
flumes. These high quality sheets give added 
life to implements and farm machinery parts. 

all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every 
requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for 


copies of Anti-Corrosive Metal 
and Better Buildings booklets, 


This Company manufactures 
a complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, 
Roofing Products, 

ished Sheets, Auto 


Sheets, and Special Sheets for 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Frick Building, 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Little Folks 


Growly-Grump’s 
Surprise 


Mr. GROWLY- 
Grump was a big brown 
bear who lived in the 
woods. He had a fine 
bed of leaves to sleep 
on in a nice dry cave. 
He had all the sweet 
yellow honey he wanted to eat, and 
nice fat acorns and juicy chestnuts when 
they were ripe, and he had nothing to 
do all day long but sleep and eat and 
enjoy himself. 

But old Growly-Grump was just as 
cross as two sticks. He growled and 
growled from the time that the big 
round sun came up in the morning until 
it went to bed behind the clouds at 
night. 

All the little creatures in the woods 
knew Growly-Grump and they all ran 
when they saw him coming. He was so 
cross nobody wanted to stay near him. 

One day when he was walking thru 
the woods he saw a little white rabbit. 

“Grrr - Grrr - Grrr,” said Growly- 
Grump. 

“Oh, dear,”’ said little white rabbit 
as he scampered away. “If old Growly- 
Grump could only learn to laugh he 
would not want to scare us so.” 

Mrs. Brown Owl was asleep in the 
hollow of a tree. Growly-Grump was 
looking for honey, and he put his paw 
right in where she was. 

“Grrr - Grrr - Grrr,” said Growly- 
Grump as his paw touched her soft 
feathers. 

“Hoot, hoot,” said Mrs. Brown Owl, 
flying away. “Dearn to laugh, Growly- 
Grump, and you will 
have friends.” 


A Corner for the - 






Growly-Grump picked him up and 
when he saw it was only a stuffed bear 
he laughed and laughed until the tears 
ran down his cheeks and everybody in 
the woods came running to see what 
was the matter. 

“Ha-Ha-Ha,” said Growly-Grump, 
rolling over and over with laughter. “‘So 
we have a little bear in the woods now.” 

He picked Teddy Bear up and carried 
him to his cave, and laughed all the way 
home. 

After that Little White Rabbit, and 
Brown Owl, and Gray Squirrel and all 
the other little animals in the woods 
knew that never again would they have 
to be afraid of Growly-Grump, for he 
had learned to laugh.—Emma Florence 


Bush. 


Frogs 


Frogs go jumping all about 
Everywhere they go. 
I should think they’d tire out, 
Always jumping so. 
—Helen Mann. 


A Spanish Dollhouse 


YX )U have read about far away sunny 
Spain in your geog- 
raphy books, have 





Little Gray Squir- 
rel was sitting on a 
stump cracking a nut. 

“ Grrr-Grrr-Grrr,” 
said Growly-Grump, 
and away ran Little 
Gray Squirrel. 

Then all at’ once 
Mr. Growly-Grump 
saw something right 
in his path. 


things till 
letters. 


A little girl had 
been in the woods 20 
with her father and Page in 


she had forgotten her 
Teddy Bear. 


When Mr. Growly- 


about this. 





So MANY of you boys 
and girls have entered the 
rabbit story contest! I never 
knew rabbits could 
many funny and interesting 


There is still a 
chance, too, for you boys 
and girls who haven’t sent 
in your stories, for the con- 
test does not close tili May 
Read the Children’s 
April 


Farming to find out more 


you not? The boys 
there wear gay silk 
sashes about their 
waists, and the girls 
have flowing veils and 
shawls. They live in 
stone-colored homes 
with red, red roofs, 
which are of ridgy 
tile instead of shin- 
gles. Pretty ironwork 
covers part of each 
window. Would it not 
be fun to visit there? 

You can make a 
Spanish dollhouse, 
however. First you 
must hunt a little ob- 


do SO 


read your 


Su ccessful 








Grump saw a tiny 
bear sitting in his 
path, he said, “Grrr-Grrr-Grrr! What 
are you doing in my woods?” 

Teddy Bear did not run away. No, 
he just sat there. 

“What are you doing in my woods?” 
said Mr. Growly-Grump again in a ter- 
rible voice. 

Then as Teddy Bear did not stir he 
took his paw and knocked him over. 
Still Teddy Bear did not move. 


long box for the sides 
of the house. For the roof you will need 
a bit of corrugated paper, the bump} 
surfaced. paper which will remind you 
of mother’s washboard. Pen and ink, 
red water color, light wrapping paper, 
scissors, and glue are the other things 
you will need. 
Cover the four sides or the box with 
the light wrapping paper. Draw the 
windows and door. [Continued on page 32 



















y 
Wov know the man. He works hard, 
plays hard. Never irritable. Always 
looks fit. No wonder he is successful. 
Perhaps you know his wife; a vital, 
radiant woman with fresh complex- 
ion and merry eyes. 

Don’t envy these people. Just real- 
ize that success comes from within— 


there is no deeper physical secret of 


success than daily regularity in cleans- 
ing the system of waste-matter. 

Faulty elimination is highs for 
most of our dull looks and sh: arp 
tongues. Poisons, harbored in the sys- 
tem, sap your energy and stifle ambi- 
tion. Your head feels heavy just when 
you need all your faculties. 

Very few of us moderns take the 
bulk food that nature requires to rid 
our bodies of impurities. The chances 


re 9 to 1 that you need bran. 
Nature’s food—in delicious form 


] 


Obviously not everyone needs more 


hero delicious laxabve foods 


ITs 9 TOI HE 


EATS BRAN 








which of these two do you need 7 


bulk food in the same degree. That's 
why there are two Post's cereals pre- 
pared for this particular purpose. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a regulator. Bran 
with other parts of wheat. It supplies 
the bulk food which most of us need; 
even those who aren’t aware of the fact. 
Bran Flakes belongs on just about every 
breakfast table. It is on millions of them. 
For these dainty toasted amber flakes, 
so flavory and alluring, are eaten by 
more families than any other bran food 
in the world. Try them and you'll know 
why; all ready to eat—just add milk or 
creani. 

Whole Bran is for stubborn or chronic 
constipation due to insufficient bulk in 
the diet. It is full strength bran. Just as 
effective as any full strength bran cereal 
but a triumph of taste. You will want 
to eat these crisp, crunchy little shreds 
“straight” from the package; with milk 
or cream. Or sprinkled over fruit or 
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berries. Two tablespoons make an effec- 
tive serving. An irresistible way to serve 
Whole Bran is in muffins puffy, golden 
morsels that melt in the mouth. Use 
the new recipe on the package. 

You can soon tell which of these 
appetizing fox »ds is the one for you. Start 
tomorrow to be your buoyant self again. 
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By Laura Holmes 


A A GREAT boon to the homemaker the 
washable oilcloth luncheon sets have become 
deservedly popular. There is no denying their 
smartness, and for informal use they have few 
rivals. They are made of dull or shiny oilcloth, 
and come in a riot of striking designs and colors. 
You may purchase complete sets of various 
shapes and sizes bound in contrasting colors, or 
if you prefer you may get the material by the 
yard and make the sizes and shapes to suit your 
needs. 

Entire table covers are made of oilcloth, but 


designs and colors which are the most pleasing. 
One great advantage in making your own sets 
is that you may decide the size and shape that 
best fits your table. It is wise to cut these out of 
paper first, so there will be no hesitation when it 
comes to cutting them. If your table is round, 
use round place mats; if square, use rectangular 
or square mats with smaller round ones for glasses. 
It is best to use round mats for cups and glasses 
as they make a more suitable border for them. 
Runners on square tables are preferable if they 
extend a few inches over each side of table. 











No. 4 


the newest and smartest ones consist of a series 
of runners and place mats. Great variation may 
be shown in the arrangement of these on the 
table. Sometimes one long runner is placed across 
the table with individual square or round mats 
with smaller additional ones for waterglasses or 
teacups. A combination of plain and figured oil- 
cloth is sometimes used, the larger mats in 
plain material with the smaller mats in gay 
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The illustrations offer various suggestions. No. 
1 shows two long runners of plain lemon-colored 
oilcloth bound in light green. These cross each 
other at the center of the table. At the points of 
intersection are placed the four small round mats 
for waterglasses or teacups. For contrast these 
are cut from a figured material. They are about 
five inches in diameter. The runners and mats 
are bound with [Continued on next reading page 











cotton bias tape, which is stitched on by 
machine. 

No. 2 is a very simple one of figured 
dull oilcloth with scalloped edges bound 
n bias binding. Do not scallop edges too 
deeply as they are more difficult to 
bind. This type may be used for indi- 
vidual place mats or combined with ob- 
long or tound ones. The variations for 
this type are many. 

A round center mat with smaller mats 
for plates and glasses (No. 3) makes an 
attractive combination. This is particu- 
larly suitable for porches and breakfast 
nooks. The edges may be left plain or 
cut in large flat scallops and bound with 
bias binding. If your breakfast table is 
painted a bright color use figured ma- 
terial for contrast. 

The large luncheon cloth (No. 4) is 
made to fit a bridge table. Notches are 
cut out of the corners. The edge is bound 
and two brightly colored wooden ball 
buttons with loops are fastened at each 
corner. There is no danger of this cloth 
slipping off the table. This suggestion is 
also usable for a linen luncheon cloth and 
is charming if combined with flat chain 
stitchery and painted wooden ball but- 
tons. Made of striped awning material, 
it makes an especially good cover for a 
porch or garden table. 

In using these table coverings a warn- 
ing must be given regarding the choice 
of china and glass. The colorful designs 
call for simple plain dishes otherwise 
there is too much confusion of pattern. 
If your dishes are brightly patterned in 
themselves make your luncheon sets in 
plain material with a simple bound edge. 
Both dishes and coverings cannot be 
patterned. 


Our Girls’ Page 
| Continued from page 20] 


Wash apricots, remove stones and slice 
without removing “peel. Add _ pine- 
apple and the lemon and orange without 
peeling. Add sugar and let stand over- 
night. Bring to a full rolling boil and 
boil for 45 minutes. Stir occasionally to 
prevent corching. Remove from fire and 
pour into sterilized glasses or jars and 
seal. 


Tue Indiana girls have given us their 
method of washing dishes. While most 
of us feel that dish washing is a very 
common, everyday task, these girls 
have taught us that there is a correct 
method. The Indiana 4-H club girls use 
these methods in their demonstrations: 

“As soon as the dishes are brought 
from the table we scrape them, using a 
rubber plate scraper, putting the scraps 
suitable for the dog in the dog’s pan and 
the scraps suitable for the chickens in 
another pan. At the right side of the 
lishpan we place the dishes in the prop- 
er order for washing them. First the 
lasses, next the silver, then the china, 
the least greasy first, and last the cook- 
ng utensils. 

“We use a large pan with plenty of 
lot, soapy water. At the left of the pan 
we place another pan of scalding water 
for rinsing them. At the left side of the 
scalding pan we place our drainer. If 
ossible, 1t is nice to have the table or 
sink in front of a window having a good 
view. A dish mop enables one to use very 
hot water because it is not necessary to 
put the hands into the water. 


“Plunge the glasses into the scalding 
hot, sudsy water and out again into the 
drainer. The glasses should be wiped 
while hot on a linen towel which is more 
absorbent and more easily laundered 
than cotton. The glasses should be 
turned up side down on a tray which can 
be easily carried to the dining-table. 

“We shall next wash the silver, hold- 
ing the bowls in the water and the 
handles out of the water. They are much 
easier to wash this way. If you possess 
sterling silver, it would be necessary to 
wash each piece separately to avoid 
scratching and denting. The silver 
should then be taken from the scalding 
water and placed in the drainer to cool 
a little, then wiped and placed in a 
chest which can be carried to the din- 
ing-table. 

“*A long-handled brush is very neces- 
sary for the washing of various cans and 
bottles. 

“The china is washed next, the cups 
and saucers first. It is then taken from 
the scalding water and placed in the 
drainer in order. We wash the side 
dishes next, and then the plates. 

“The vegetable dishes are washed 
with one edge of the dish held out of the 
water. This is much easier. If the dishes 
are thoroly scalded it is not necessary 
to wipe them. Leave them in the drainer 
and cover with a clean towel. 


“ 

Next, we wash the cooking utensils 
which have been put to soak as soon as 
emptied, the pans which have had egg, 
milk, or starchy food in cold water, and 
pans which have had sweet or greasy 
food in hot water. Pans which have had 
onion in them should be washed thoroly 
in cold water before putting them into 
the dish water. If they are washed in 
hot water it will drive the flavor of the 
onion into the pores of the utensil. 

“If one does not wish to wash dishes 
after every meal, the dishes may be put 
to soak until a time later in the day is 
found convenient to wash them, for we 
are certain that you will fail to see the 
art in dishwashing if you let the food 
dry on them. Should there be any food 
stuck in the pans, a metal dish mop is 
very handy. We like mops best because 
it is not necessary to put the hands into 
the water. 

“We wash our dish towels and dish- 
cloths in clean, hot, soapy water, rinse 
them, and place in the sun to dry. The 
dish mops and brushes are always thoro- 
ly washed in the same hot, soapy water, 
then rinsed and placed in the sun to dry. 
This we call our kitchen bouquet. The 
dishpans will be sufficiently washed in 
the water which is in them. 


“ 

Even tho our hands are not in the 
water much of the time we wash them 
with warm water and soap. We rinse 
them in cold water and dry them on a 
soft towel, and then use a good lotion 
to keep our hands lovely. 

“With our dishes thoroly scraped, 
properly arranged, our dishpans at the 
right height, plenty of hot, soapy water, 
with our brushes, mops, and drainer, we 
can truthfully say we enjoy being dish- 
washing artists.” 





Bill: “How many senses have you 
got?” 

Will: “Six.” 

Bill: “Six? I only have five.” 

Will: “I know it. The other is com- 
mon sense.” 
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As shown, with Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle 
gasoline engine. If de- 
sired, with 4 H. P. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. 
There’s no economy in buying 
a “cheap” washer. Own a Haag 
75—the. washer that’s built to 
last a lifetime! That’s real 
economy! 

Whata joy this will be! Badly 
soiled work clothes, heavy 
pieces, sheets and dainty lin- 
gerie, all washed spotlessly 
clean in from 4 to 6 minutes 
without the slightest effort from 
you. And gently cleaned, too, 
for the Haag scientifically -de- 
signed safety agitator protects 
the most delicate fabrics from 
harm. 

Do these two things today: 
Fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low for a very interesting and 
valuable booklet; and see your 
nearest Haag dealer. Get ac- 
quainted with this marvelous 
“lifetime” washer. Its many 
superior features are a rev ela- 
tion in washing ease, speed and 
efficiency. 

HAAG BROTHERS CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HAAG BROTHERS CO. 

317 W. Washington St., Peoria, Il. 
I would like a copy of your free booklet 
“The Haag Home Laundry.” 
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The use of 
NEW 


BOVINOL 


means 


More Milk 































+ THE cow, by nature, is a placid 

beast. She must be tranquil and 
comfortable before she will let down 
her milk easily. 


New Bovinol will keep your cows 
calm and contented. The most ef- 
fective way to keep down flies and 
keep up the milk yield, is to spray 
your cows with New Bovinol every 
4 morning. Many dairymen report 
es that their animals yield an average 
of two pounds more milk per day 
than unsprayed cows. 


New Bovinol is a highly refined 
product. Cows sprayed with this 
fly repellent can lickthemselves with- 
out ill effects. New Bovinol won't 
taint milk or cause discomfort to 
men or animals, Flies, and flies only, 
suffer from New Bovinol. 


It takes but thirty seconds of 
your time and an ounce of New 

ovinol to protect each cow for 
one day, or a gallon of the spray 
for each cow per year. A com- 
pressed air atomizing sprayer 


should be used. 
NEW BOVINOL 


comes in cans and barrels, 
* 
Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
9108S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


5234. 
Ask the Nearest Standard Oil Agent 





KEEP your milkhouse free of flies and 
you will cut down the bacterial count. Use 


Superla Insect Spray 


It is effective—spray your milkhouse be- 
fore you bring in the milk for handling. 
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Adventures in Picture 


Hanging 


Here is a perfect setting for a one- 
act play: the living-room of the farm- 
house; freshly cleaned or papered walls; 
nice crisp draperies just hung; furniture 
spic and span in its place; and the pic- 
tures leaning against things on the floor, 

waiting to be hung. These are the ones 
chosen on the adventurous shopping 
trip, of which we read in a former article. 

Everyone in the family will take a 
leading part in this little play entitled 
‘Hanging the Pictures.” For pictures 
are counted on to complete the refur- 
bishing of the house, in readiness for the 
countless visits and calls of friends who 
come and go in their cars all thru the 
summer. Here they are, about to become 
the “properties” in the one-act play. 
Each one in the family will have a dif- 
ferent idea of how and where to hang 
each picture: so the comedy will start. 
When differences of opinion become too 
rampant, and the stepladder dances 
around in excited uncertainty, then the 
hero of the play (a group of rules for 
hanging pictures correctly) will step for- 
ward and triumphantly prevail. 


Tue first picture to be put up is that 
wonderful one with gayly colored sails 
in the quaint harbor. Wouldn’t those 
colors have horrified us several years 
ago, in our respectably somber living- 
room? Yellow and blue and brick-red, 
masses of white and dashes of orange. 
No pictures we ever saw then were quite 
so riotous. 

This one is framed with a wide ivory- 
colored mat and a narrow gilt molding— 
achallenge of beauty and freshness as one 
enters the room. As the central decora- 
tive thing, it deserves the largest and 
most prominent wall space, whether 
above the mantelpiece or above the 
couch against the wall. A battle will 
swirl around the question of the height 
at which it is to be hung. Some of the 






This is an example of excellent proportioning of the 
picture to the size of the wall space, with the wall 
brackets a pleasing part of the whole composition 















































family may possibly insist on its being 
hung away up there in the upper regions; 
others will beg to lower it. 

After all, pictures are meant to be 
seen (this sounds reasonable!), so should 
they not be hung low? Rules triumph- 
ing, this picture will be hung with the 
lower rim of its frame within 3 inches 
of the mantel; or, if above the couch, 
with the center of the picture at eye 
level. Once you*become accustomed to 
seeing pictures hung low, in close rela- 
tion to the furniture near them, you will 
find the effect much more friendly and 
pleasant than when they are hung high. 


Arrer the central picture is placed, 
it is easy to put up the others. On each 
wall, above the reading table in the 
corner, hung low so as to be well within 
the range of the table light, might be 
put.the two flower pictures that are like 
fadeless bouquets brightening the room. 
Again, if there is a tall desk or other high 
piece of furniture, a picture hung on 
each side gives pleasant variety to the 
wall. These pictures should be placed at 
the height already established by those 
above the table and the couch, in order 
to preserve the feeling of order and uni- 
formity which makes for restfulness in a 
room. 

Often a problem arises when there are 
several small pictures to be hung, and 
the wall spaces are, in general, large. In 
this case, the problem may be turned to 
a real advantage, and a pleasing effect 
achieved, by grouping certain of the 
pictures which are somewhat related or 
harmonious in subject or style. For in- 
stance, two small pictures, one below the 
other, in the space on each side of the 
tall desk; or three little silhouettes, or 
framed color prints, one below the other, 
in the narrow space between door frames 
or windows; or a group of four—or five— 
symmetrically [Continued on page 32 












Mr. Car Owner! 


You BE 


THE JUDGE 


Reap the comparison of construction 
and prices outlined below and judge for yourself. 
Why should anyone take chances with special 
brand tires of unknown manufacture when you 
can buy Firestone quality tires at no extra cost? 


Firestone Service Dealers save you money 
and serve you better because of Firestone’s direct 
buying of rubber and cotton— undivided inter- 
est in building tires — owning our own tire facto- 
ries, the most efficient in the world —and the es- 
tablishing of a great economical distributing and 


standardized service system. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer, or 
Service Store today — you will get more value for 
your dollar! 
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| Now you can buy $ Os 
| ‘Firestone — 


| GUM-DIPPED TIRES for up 

















COMPARE 














Construction and Quality | 
Wesreciar| 
a BRAND | 
| 4-50-21 TIRE | -\. mai | 
| = onver | 
} TIRE 
|More Rubber 
| Volume, cu.in. | 172 | 161 
More Weight, Ibs.|16.99/ 15.73) 
‘More Width, in. . 4.75 | 4-74 | 
\Mere Thickness, 
| awe 6 © 8 6-4 -627 578 | 
|More Plies at | 

Tread... -+ ev 5 
Same Price . .|$5.69/85.69, 














= Compare Quality—Construction—and Prices, 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store. See 
for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


rot 





COMPARE 
THESE PRICES 
Avromosite Manufacturers do not take 


| chances with special brand tires. Why should 
| you take the risk when you can save money 
| by buying Firestone quality Oldfield type from 
| our dealers and in addition get their service. 


| We list below the leading replacement sizes. 























our WK speciar our 
| MAKE OF CAR oun Brews — eon alan 
EACH ORDER Tire PER PAIR ; 
|Ford_ 
[Chevrolet {|*-40-21| $4.98 | $4.98 |¢ 9.60 
| Chevrolet ----- }4.50-20] 5.60) 5.60 | 10.90 
\Ford.... -- }4.50-21] 5-69] 5.69 | 11.40 
| Ford. 
| Chevrolet } 4.75-19| 6.65 6.65 12.99 | 
| Whippet 1 
| Erskine _ 6. 
| Plymouth s 4.75-20 75 | 6.75 | 13.10 
| Chandler 
| DeSoto 
| Dodge 
| Durant 
Graham-Paige r|5-00-19) 6.98) 6.98 | 13.60 
Pontiac 
| Roosevelt 
| Willys-Knight } 
| Essex } 
| Nash____ 5.00-20} 9.10] 7.10 | 13.80 
| Marquette 1 
| Oldsmobile____ 5.25-18] 9.90 7.90 | 15.30 
| Buick SS. 5.25-21] 8.57 8.57 | 16.70 
— } 
| Jordan 
‘Reo. 5.50-18] 8.975 8.75 | 17.00 
| Gardner 
| Marmon 
| Oakland 5.50-19] 8.90 | 8.90] 17.30 
| Peerless 
| Studebaker 
| Chrysler___ 
| Viking }6.00.18 11.20 | 11.20/ 21.90 
| Franklin. 
| Hudson. } 6.00-19| a1.40 | 11.40] 22.20) 
| Hupmobile | 
|LaSalle____ 
| Packard. 6.00-20) 11.50 | 11.50] 22.30 
|Pierce-Arrow___ |6.00-21| 33.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 
Stuts________.._.]6.50-20] 43.20 | 13.10] 25.40 
Cadillac____ | 
(Lincoln... ae comes sees be on ied 














Double Guarantee—Every tire manu- 
factured by Firestone bears the name “FIRE- 
STONE” and carries Firestone’s unlimited 
guarantee and that of Firestone’s 25,000 serv- 
ice-giving dealers. You are doubly protected. 








*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distrib- 
utors such as mail order houses, oil companies and others, un- 
der a name that does not identify the tire manufacturer to the 
public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under 
his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 














Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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HEALTH 
ASSURANCE 


FOR 
COWS and CHICKENS 



























































HAT'S just what we mean—Health 
Assurance — whether it’s cows or 
chickens—they’'re sure to be healthier, 
better producers if housed in buildings 
insulated with Insulite. In the dairy barn 
protected with Insulite, your cows are 
comfortable in any weather, healthier, 
and better milk producers. Authorities 
agree that this milk production can be 
increased 9.1% for every eleven cows 
in your herd. And there’s no doubt 
about hens being healthier and laying 
more eggs in ‘‘Insulited”’ poultry houses. 
It’s a proven fact, —and best of all, they 
keep on laying when prices are highest. 


Insulite is an all wood-fiber insulating 
board that protects against heat, cold, 
and dampness. It is a full 1/2 inch thick, 
which means you get 124% more in- 
sulation than you do in ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. Insulite is strong 
and durable. if adds bracing strength to 
the building, and is chemically treated 
to resist moisture, vermin, and rodents, 
and is not subject to rot or disintegration. 


Anyone handy with a saw and hammer can 
a insulate farm buildings with Insulite ... Your 
eo lumber dealer can supply you. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


And here’s good news. The 
Insulite Co, will gladly 
send you a copy of “Build- 
ing Farm Profits”. This 
book is a. valu- 
able information for any 
farmer. It contains com- 
plete plans for building all 
types of farm buildings. 
Send for it today. It's free. 


THE INSULITE CO. 
{A Backus-Brooks Industry} 


1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38-F 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me a Free sample of Insulite; also a 





7 aan 


copy of your free booklet—‘Building Farm 
Profits’. 
RR eee ER. er Se on 
PRG tive: + «Ups nye tae < aes ee 
R.F.D State 













the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boar 











SuccessFUL Farminec, June, 1937 





New Facts in Home 
Making 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


the homemaker who does not want one 
to help simplify her baking problems? 
Eventually, the same feeling will pre- 
vail about sugar, fat, and meat ther- 
mometers. If you do not own one, suffice 
it to say they are as much of an aid in 
top stove cooking and in roasting as is 
the oven control in baking. 

Both accurate measurements and 
temperature cookery eliminate guess- 
work and make for uniform results. 
That has been the aim of all new cookery 
methods. Outstanding in this respect is 
the new way of making biscuits. This 
method has been put forth by the Misses 
Halliday and Noble, and makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to serve prize biscuits. 
The method is a radical change from the 
old way of biscuit making. Instead of 
handling the dough as little as possible, 
it is now kneaded. 


Adventures in Picture 
Hanging 


| Continued from page 30 | 


arranged and placed close together, in 
a larger wall space. In this case the 
group is considered as a large unit. 

Pictures of related subjects or style 
thus chosen to be grouped may well be 
similarly framed. This “ties together” 
the entire group, as an interior decorator 
would say. The same harmony of effect 
is achieved if one is careful, in choosing 
pictures, to see that colors found in the 
main picture are repeated in other pic- 
tures in the room. 

If, as one looks about the room, any 
part of it seems to have been neglected 
in furnishing, or to be a bit stark and 
without interest, that bareness can al- 
most invariably be banished by selecting 
a picture of lovely color, to enliven and 
bring personality to the spot. Such a 
place would welcome a pair of portraits. 
With the growing vogue for excellent 
pictures, great beauty has been achieved 
in making enlarged portraits from family 
photographs, so that these may take 
their place in the home beside other pic- 
tures of artistic merit. 

A picture of almost universal appeal, 
tho not commonly seen, and beautiful 
in whatever room it is placed, is “After 
a Summer Shower,” by George Inness, 
one of America’s greatest painters. It 
shows an apple orchard in bloom, the 
sun filtered thru a shower, and green 
meadows and trees under a rainbow. 
One feels in it the poetry of that exqui- 
site mood of nature known to everyone 
who has lived in the country. 

No rules need cramp one’s freedom in 
choosing pictures for the dining-room. 
Oniy of course one would incline toward 
gay things, to enliven the meal and add 
color to the festivity. Dining-room walls, 
as well as those in other parts of the 
house, are often laid out in panels; and 
it will be found that a panel is excellent 
as a picture background. 

One’s own room, so much an expres- 
sion of individual taste and preference, 
is all the more so in the matter of pic- 
tures, whether these be photographs 
(framed, of course), etchings, color repro- 
ductions from masterpieces—or what. 
And right here be it said that clipped- 





out magazine illustrations and calendar 
pictures, pinned on the wall, give the 
room a haphazard look. If good enough 
to be put up, they should be framed. 

All pictures should be hung flat 
against the wall, not falling forward; 
and they should either be suspended 
from the molding by two parallel wires 
or cords (if they are large pictures) or 
hung from. a nail behind the picture, so 
that no wire shows. 

Now the pictures are up, and the cur- 
tain falls on the little play!—Margery 
Currey. 


A Spanish Dollhouse 


Continued from page 26 
[ pag 


Cut around the door onall except one 
side. Spanish doors have oval tops and 
great iron hinges. Draw and color the 
hinges. Do they not look real as you 
open and shut the door? Cut out the 
windows and paste tissue paper back 
of the space. When a light bulb or candle 
is placed in the house the windows will 
look very cheery, indeed. If you wish to 

*thave ironwork over them sketch it on 
with black ink. 

Spanish roofs are not very steep, so 
slope the top of the box a very little, 
and attach the corrugated paper which 
you have painted red. 

Surely you will want to dress your 
doll in a flowing Spanish veil, and per 
haps you can make a little cardboard 
donkey to stand alone outside the house, 
as they do in Spain.—E. S. B., Iowa. 





Successful Farming Services 
No. S-E-1, Entertainment Leaflet (2 
cents) 
No. S-E-2, Community Club Stunts (6 
cents) 


No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents) 

No. S-E-4, That May Bee (2 cents) 

No. S-E-5, The Amalgamated Birthday 
Party (2 cents) 

No. S-E-7, Reading for Profit and Pleas- 
ure (2 cents) 

No. S-E-8, A Columbus Day Program 


(2 cents) 

No. S-E-9, Words and Their Uses (2 
cents) 

No. S-E-10, The Plymouth Rock Party 
(2 cents) 


No. S-E-11, Program Pointers (2 cents) 

No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 cents) 

No. S-E-15, Appreciation of the Out-of- 
Door World (2 cents) 

No. S-E-16, Adventurous 
cents) 

No. S-E-17, Vacation Trails for the Stay- 
at-Homes (2 cents) 


Mothers (2 


No. S-E-20, Wedding. Anniversary (2 
cents) 

No. S-F-1, How to Can Meat Properly 
(2 cents) 

No. S-F-3, “Meat Recipes for Large 


Crowds (2 cents) 


No. S-F-4, Campfire Menus (4 cents) 


No. S-F-5, Time Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents) 
Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat 


Contest (10 cents) 

Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 cents) 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents) 

The Farmhouse Keeps Pace (10 cents) 

Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 

Furntshing the Farm Home (15 cents) 

The Farmstead Landscaped (10 cents) 

New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents) 

Oldtime Quilting Pattern (10 cents) 

Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents) 

Our Babies (30 cents) 

The Growing Child (30 cents) 

Health Programs for Rural Groups (2 
cents) 

Meal Planning Chart (2 cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of Today 
(15 cents) 


ALI inquiries relating to any of our features, 

““ such as bome furnisbings, foods, bealtb, 
kitcben equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt attention. 











very farmer’s 


pocketbook cheers 


RED TOP 


Even if Plymouth <> RED TOP BINDER 
TWINE cost much more than its present moder- 
ate price, you'd still find it much less expensive 
than ordinary binder twine. For it’s in the har- 
vest field that RED TOP saves you money. It 
saves your time— your grain—your temper. 
Thousands of farmers have found this true. 
That’s why, every year, farmers in steadily in- 


creasing numbers turn to the use of RED TOP. 


RED TOP BINDER TWINE is made by the 
Plymouth Cordage Company, makers of the 
famous Plymouth Rope—known the world over 
as the finest rope that can be made—“the rope 
you can trust.” And RED TOP TWINE has 
won a similar reputation. It is backed by a 
company with 107 years of experience in select- 
ing and spinning rope and twine fibers. Ask 


for RED TOP and get these six advantages — 





LENGTH— Full length to the pound as guaranteed 
on the tag. 


STRENGTH—Less breaking, less wasted time, less 
wasted grain. 


EVENNESS—No thick or thin spots—no “grief.” 
SPECKMAL WINDING—No tangling. 
INSECT REPELLING — You can tell by its smell. 





MISTAKE-PROOF — Printed ball insures correct 
use. 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Makers of Plymouth Rope and Binder Twine 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


PLYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 











owl take them Safely 
through the Summer” 
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WITH ALL THE BRAN 
OF THE WHOLE WHEAT 

















HANK goodness, I 
have no worries about 
the children’s summer food. I take them safely 
through the hot days by giving them Shredded 
Wheat with milk. They like the crisp, crunchy 
shreds of baked whole wheat. It gives them lots 
of pep and freedom from digestive disorders. 
It makes a wholesome, delicious noon-day lunch 
when served with berries or other fruits.” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
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New Hair Styles 


Tuere is such a large variety of new 
and becoming ways to arrange your 
hair nowadays that the only proble: 
seems to be to figure out your own indi 
vidual type and then stick to it. 

Now, as always, we have the question 
of “to bob or not to bob,” or perhaps we 
should say “to let grow or not to let 
grow. Generally speaking, short hair 
seems to be most popular. In many cases 
the bob is longer than in months past, 
but it is still a bob. Even where the hair 
has been allowed to grow out, the barber 
is patronized almost as much as before 
to keep it thinned enough for the desired 
neat outline that follows the shape of the 
head. 

Sketched above are four distinctly dif 
ferent hairdresses that are all very popu 
lar just now. No doubt one of them will 
exactly suit your style and taste. 

If you are the boyish type, athleticall; 
inclined, the hairdress on the left wil! 
be perfect for you. You will notice it 
isn’t the sleeked-down, mannish bob 
that was popular sometime ago. It is 
much more feminine with its softly 
swirled wave. If your hair has any 
natural wave, or if you have a perma 
nent wave, you can soon train it to fall 
easily into this pretty swirl. In the back 
the bob tapers down, finally ending in a 
feather edge. 





Bionpes will probably prefer the 
long bob on the right with its big loose 
waves, which are carried out clear to the 
ends. The hair is trained up and off 
the forehead so that it falls into onl) 
one dip on the side. The hair is cut 
shorter at the ears and brushed out into 
soft curls on the cheeks. 

If you are the more serious type, more 
than likely you will prefer the hairdress 
shown at the top. The center part is ver) 
youthful and most becoming if you have 
fairly regular features. This style is a 
medium bob with the hair waved to fall 
into two dips. The ends are curled up 
and back. 

Below is an unusually pretty style—a 
rather long bob with a side part. The 
waves are big and loose with the ends 
curled upward. If your face is round, 
you will find that leaving quite a littl 
of the forehead exposed will add length 

If you have any difficulty in getting 
your hair arranged to suit you, Mary 
Joan will be glad to write you a persona! 
letter of advice. She will also be glad t 
tell you just how you can give yourself a 
finger wave. Inclose a stamped, self-ad 
dressed envelope and address Mar 
Joan, in care of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Fun for the Family 


Fond Father: “Wasn’t that nice? 
You like having a ride on father’s knee, 
eh?” 

Small Son: “ Not bad—but I’d rather 
ride on a real donkey.” 





Grocer Joe: “My wife explored my 
pockets last night.” 

Friend Frank: “What did she get?” 

Grocer Joe: “About the same as any 
other explorer—enough material for a 
lecture.” 





Editor: “Look here! What do you 
mean by this?—‘Among the most beau- 
tiful girls was Judge Bingle.’ Judge 
Bingle isn’t a girl, you idiot! And besides 
he is one of our principal stockholders.” 

Society Reporter: “Can’t help that, 
chief. That’s just where he was all eve- 
ning. 





Little Girl (at drugstore): “I want 
to get some powder for my sister.” 

Drug Clerk: “You mean the kind 
that goes off with a big bang?” 

Little Girl: “‘No, sir—the kind that 
goes on with a small puff.” 





“T saw the sea yesterday.” 
“Did it recognize you?” 
“Well, it waved towards me.” 





Wife: “Doctor Williams says that 
four hours sleep is all that’s necessary 
for you at night.” 

Husband: “Gee! I’ll bet he told the 
baby that, ‘cause that’s what he thinks 
too.” 





A game warden noticing a man and 
woman fishing asked if they were 
catching anything. 

Fisherman’s Wife: “He caught 34 
fish yesterday.” 

Warden: “ You don’t know who I am? 
Well, I’m the fish and game warden 
here.” 

Fisherman: “Do you know who this 
woman is? Well, she’s the biggest liar 
in this county, even if she is my wife.” 





She (rising from piano): “A beautiful 
old song, that which I have just sung 
tor you. It seems to haunt me.” 

He: “Naturally, my dear—consider- 
ng the way you murdered it.” 





First Farmer: “Lived here all your 
te, did you say?” 

Second Farmer: I don’t know; I 
haven’t died yet.” 





Son: “Daddy, what is an echo?” 
Dad: “An echo, my son, is what keeps 
1 woman from having the last word.” 





Mes. James Cox 


successful farm home maker... 


discovers a 
“delightful 


economy 


This pleasant house is Mrs. Cox’s 
old family home.The magnificent 
poplar at the right is a landmark. 


















Mrs. Cox and the youngest 
of her eight children. 





No matter what your water 
supply, Lux is easy to use. 
Dissolves instantly in luke- 
warm water—makes rich 
suds even in hard water. 





Thousands of outstanding 


farm women follow this 
economy method 


MRS. JAMES COX of Hudson, IIli- 
nois, manages a fine farm home and 
a family of ten with marked success. 

“Certainly economy is impor- 
tant,” Mrs. Cox says, “but some 
economies are delightful, too! Lux 
is one of these. 


“I made the acquaintance of these 
wonderful flakes three or four years ago 
when one of my daughters came home 
from a visit and showed me how she 
had learned to launder her nice under- 
things, silk hose and even printed silk 





Lovely printed Duplicate silk 
green silk washed washed 6 times in 
6 times in Lux— ordinary soap— 
colors fresh and colors faded and 
unfaded, like new. fabric worn out. 





dresses beautifully and easily with Lux. 
“She said, ‘Mother, you must try this 
new way of washing with Lux—it never 
fades things and it won’t hurt the finest 
fabrics. I think it really makes things last 
longer—and think what that saves!’ 


“WE FOUND that daughter’s prediction 
was true. Clothes do stay fresh and new 
much ‘longer with Lux. And we find so 
many other economies. 

“One little example—our men folks 
don’t discard their ties now. I Lux them 
again and again and they look like new. 
That's an item with 6 men! 

“Baby’s things all get their regular Lux 
bath and so do all sorts of nice household 
things. 

“My daughter taught me another good 
trick. One day she tried Lux for shampoo. 
Her hair seemed to have new sunlight 
tones and her scalp was so clean and 
white. Now we all use Lux for shampoos. 
The results are charming and it costs so 
little.” 


Ifit’s safe 
in water, 
it’s just 
as safe 
in LUX 
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Trapping Contest 
Popular 


ALTOGETHER 467 readers of the 
Junior Farmers’ Page entered stories 
in the trapping contest we announced 
in the March issue of Successful 
Farming. When the contest closed 
April 1 Minnesota was in the lead 
with 41 entries. Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Iowa followed in order. 

Almost all of the stories were good 
ones. The task of picking out the best 
became a very difficult one and 
doubtless some of our readers would 
have disagreed with us. However, 
the judging committee did the best 
they could and we hope you will like 
the stories selected. 

There were so many good ones 
that we decided to give five extra 
prizesof $1 each, so checks have been 
sent to the writers of the eight best 
stories. We will print most of these 
during the year. The prize winners 
are Roy Hutchens, Wisconsin; Her- 
bert Arnold, Minnesota; Wayne 
Burr, Iowa; Charles Payne, Kan- 
sas; Vernal Roth, Kansas; Earl 
Foster, Ohio; Russell Leengraven, 
Michigan; and Kenneth Gustafson, 
Ohio. Roy Hutchens’ first prize 
story follows: 


Dear Junior Farmers: My brother 
Stanley and I found both pleasure 
and profit in trapping gophers last 
summer. At first we trapped them 
only for sport. But when we found 
that our town paid a Io-cent bounty 
for each gopher we turned our fun 
into money. 

The first month I had four No. 1 
steel traps. I tried baiting them but 
I found setting them upside down 
over the hole was a more sure way 


vania. 
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Our Junior Farmers 





Hereford baby beeves at the Pennsylvania Farm Products Show, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
At the left is. John Baish of Cumberland County with the grand champion 


to catch gophers. That month I made 
$1.40 profit. The following month I 
got nine new traps and | caught 
enough gophers the first day to pay 
for them. I had No. o traps then, 
but Stanley used common rat traps 
and met with quite a success, espe- 
cially in catching baby gophers. We 
baited them with dry bread. Several 
times he caught two inquisitive 
young ones in a single trap. That 
month we made over $13. 

Here are a few hints about gopher 
trapping. Gophers usually have two 
entrances to their nests, which we 
called the front and back doors. If 
we could find the second hole, we 
set a trap over it, too. We were not 
always satisfied with one gopher to a 
nest, for I have caught as many as 
seven. Young ones count, too. 

It seems to me that July and Aug- 
ust are the best months for this line 
of trapping. Either heads or tails are 
required for proof. In our case it;was 
heads. We chopped them off and 
strung them on wires and hung them 
up to give them a chance to dry. 

After cleaning our own fields we 
found that our neighbors were also 
glad to have us rid them of the pests. 
One person offered me an extra dime 
for each gopher I killed. I could not 
take advantage of this offer because 
school began at that time. I was well 
satisfied, however, with the $15.80 
I had earned. 

I advise you to find out if your 
town pays a bounty on gophers. You 
might be able to make pin money in 
that way. Here’s hoping you have 


the best of luck.—R. H., Wisconsin. 


Nebraska’s Champion 


PavuL ROLFSMEIER has been 


in dairy club work since 1928. Be- 
























Paul (Biz) Rolfsmeier of Seward, Ne- 
braska, was the champion dairy calf 
club member of that state last year 


fore that he was a pig club member. 
His dairy club venture started with 
two grade Jersey heifers. In 1930 
these two cows gave him a return of 
80 cents an hour for the time he 
spent caring for and milking them. 

Since 1928 he has been increasing 
his herd and last year had the high- 
est butterfat producing herd in the 
state for herds the size of his. Now 
some of his purebred cows are mak- 
ing official records. Paul’s success is 
due primarily to his attention to hi 
business. Nebraska dairymen who 
know him best call him “Biz” be 
cause he is so serious and depend- 
able in all that he undertakes. Re- 
cently he achieved notable distinc- 
tion by making a world’s record 
with the purebred Jersey heifer, 
Mary Lucile Bess, which he and his 
brother own. She produced 761 
pounds of butterfat and 13,216 
pounds of milk in 305 days as a 2- 
year-old. 





Are you going to show a calf this 
fall? If you are, the circular “Fitting 
For Blue Ribbons” will help. Send 
a 2-cent stamp for postage and we 
will mail it to you. 
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If you could see the new Chevrolet 
Six being built, you would under- 
stand why it performs so well, lasts 
so long and brings so much satisfac- 


tion and pleasure to its owners. 


In the manufacture of the engine 
alone there are hundreds of separate 
inspections! Pistons are weighed 
individually, matched in sets to 
within one-half ounce and then are 
fitted by hand to three one-thou- 
sandths of an inch clearance. Piston 
pins must be within 114 tenths of one 
one-thousandth of their specified 
size. Connecting rods are matched 
in sets of six to within one-quarter 
ounce and, after precise machining, 
are individually fitted by hand to the 
crankshaft. All crankshaft bearings 
must be lapped and rolled, and are 
not allowed to taper over their 
length more than one-half of one 
one-thousandth of an inch. If they 
are out-of-round over one-quarter of 
one one-thousandth of an inch, the 
crankshaft is scrapped. Crankshafts 
are specially tested for dynamic 
balance and cannot vary from per- 


fection more than Y% inch-ounce. 


These few examples of Chevrolet 
manufacturing standards serve to 
indicate the solid worth built into 
every part of the car. Many of these 
operations could be less accurately 
and less painstakingly carried out 
—but the Chevrolet owner would 


not get the long life, the dependa- 


Soundly built to serve you 


long and well 





A scene in Chevrolet's great drop forge plant. A front axle is being forged from a bar of fine alloy steel 


bility, the smoothness of operation 
and the remarkable economy that 
he now enjoys in the Chevrolet Six. 
Soundly built to serve you long and 
well! No compromise with quality 
in manufacture means no compro- 


mise with satisfaction in ownership! 


Néw Low Prices 


Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), 


$495; Phaeton, $510; Standard Coupe, $535; Coach, 
$545; Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger 


Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; Standard 
Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Convertible Landau 
Phaeton, $650. Special equipment extra. Low 
delivered prices and easy terms. Chevrolet truck 
chassis, $355 to $590. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


PRODUCT OF 





GENERAL MOTORS 
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The “Sweepstakes,”’ most envied of all prizes, was 
only one of the 9 that Mrs. Larson won at the 1930 
Minnesota State Fair with her Certo-made jellies 


and jams. You see here 3 of her major awards. © 1931—G. F. Corp. 
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You can't improve | 


[ said proudly 


‘*‘But my neighbor, Mrs. M. P. Zeien, 
showed me a way that did improve them most won- 
derfully . . . both in flavor and in color. And last 
year my jellies, made by the method she suggested, 
won 9 major awards at the Minnesota State Fair!’’ 


sas ; 7 5. w. . 


CHAMPION 





MINNESOTA JELLY 


| 


WAS really pretty proud of 


my jellies! Mother had shown 
me how to make them when I 
was a little girl and my friends 


had complimented me 
highly on their flavor. 


always 


, much to my sur- 
prise, my n¢ Mrs. M. P 
Zeien, showed me a way that 
without the slightest doubt made 
my jellies taste even more deli- 
cious than they ever had before. 


“But one « 





ghbor, 


“She told me to use a product 
called Certo that makes jellies 
‘jell’ much quicker than the old- 
fashioned way. You simply add 
Certo to the fruit juice just as it 
starts to boil, then boil the mix- 
ture one minute, and pour 
the glasses. Your jelly will set just as nicely as if you had 
boiled it the old way, 35 or 40 minutes. 


Mrs. George W. Larson, of 


North Branch, Minnesota 


into 


“Of course it is nice to save all the time, but the most im- 
portant thing about the Certo short-boil way is the fact that 
none of the true fruit flavor is allowed to boilaway. Asa result, 
Certo-made jellies and jams taste just like the fresh fruit itself 
The flavor is so superior and the color is so natural and bright. 


“And I almost forgot to mention the money that Certo saves 


me every year. You see, since no fruit juice boils away you 
get at least half again more glasses than you would the old 
way. In my case (I have to buy most of my own fruit) that 


means a saving of a little more than 2¢ a glass, including the 
cost of the Certo and everything. 
“T do hope that these few words will help the good jelly makers 
who read this magazine to secure even more delicious flavor 
in their jellies and jams through the use of Certo.”’ 

WHAT CERTO IS 
Mrs. Larson has told you what Certo does. Now we will tell 
you what Certo is. 
Certo is fruit pectin, the natural substance in fruit juice that 
makes your jelly ‘“‘jell."". We extract it scientifically from pure 
fruit, refine it, concentrate it and then bottle it. 
Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
down their fruit juice until whatever pectin it 
comes concentrated enough to make the mixture jell. This 
sometimes takes almost an hour. And, since every fruit con- 
tains a different amount of pectin, results are uncertain. 


must boil 
contains be- 


With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and bother 
are eliminated. You simply follow the recipes, adding Certo 
exactly as directed. Instantly the correct amount of pectin is 
provided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute's boiling 
And, because no fruit juice boils away, you often secure half 
again more glasses. 

Now please remember in making jelly that every fruit is differ- 
ent. That is why we have developed definite scientific recipes 
for each. Ninety-three of these recipes, each carefully tested, 
are included in a booklet under the Certo label. 

Already 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these recipes with 
Certo for better, quicker, less expensive jelly. Certo is a prod- 
uct of General Fuvods Corporation. It is sold by your grocer. 





Miss Palmer’s new booklet “‘Secrets 


F R E E | of the Jam Cupboard”’ contains 
many recipes for exquisite desserts 
and salads using jams and jellies. Another of her 
booklets contains 93 jelly and jam recipes for use with 
Certo. Simply fill in and mail this coupon today. 
GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
In Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Sterling 
Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. C(S.F.-6.31) 
Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet “Secrets 
of the Jam Cupboard”’ and her booklet of 93 recipes. 
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There Are Many Secrets in 


Choosing China 


own dining-room you have undoubtedly 
very carefully selected material for win- 
dow draperies that will carry out the 
same Early American feeling. 

W Vhy not make the scheme quitefcom- 
plete with a reproduction of one of the 
fin e 1 English earthenware patterns 
so many of which were brought to this 
country in the holds of the sailing vessels 
of the period? Spode, Wedgewood, 
Mason, Adams—these were some of the 
names that were found on the backs of 
our grandmothers’ plates and are found 
n on the revivals of those same pat- 
terns. Often the original copper plates 

still used in the printing of these 
designs. 

[he earthenware illustrated is Mason’s 
‘Marine,” issued first more than 7 
ars ago to commemorate the passing 
the sailing vessel and the dawn of the 

mship age. Many patterns precede 
his date and we may easily recognize 
m from the all-over character of 
heir design, a quaint landscape or vista 
in the center of the plate surrounded 
generally by a floral border on the rim. 
Nor is the least of them the old blue 
Willow pattern which we have come to 
think of as a matter of course. Too fre- 

uently do we associate it with the china 
counters of the five-and-ten cent stores, 
quite forgetting that this famous old 
pattern was first designed in Shropshire 

about 1780 and was later copied or 
adapted by all the earthenware factories 
thruout England. 

Tho the English earthenwares are a 
little higher priced than domestic ware 
because of import duty, they last a very 
long time. The design is printed under 
the glaze and consequently does not in 


time wash off. 


is 





Ir IS but a step farther to combine 
glass from the same period with this old 
Ps ittern, and so we choose exact copies 
of an old Sandwich goblet. This is the 
rf 1 pressed glass that was first made in 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, back in the 
early and middle days of the nineteenth 
ntury, just about the time that Ma- 
son’s “Marine” was first imported to 
this country. Original pieces of Sand- 
wich are the fascination of the collector 
of old glass. Its reproductions are the 
joy of all of us who must enjoy the ro- 
mance of antiquity at little cost. 
‘Tl he details of any table setting should 
be of the same quality, relatively, 
within the same price range. When we 
have fine china we must have fine-cut 
crystal and beautiful sterling. With re- 
fnement in design and shape of china 
ist go the same characteristics in glass 
and silver. Cloth or doilies must be of 
fine linen, plain or embroidered, or lace 
trimmed. Damask should be heavy and 
tin smooth. 
On the contrary, if one selects a serv- 
definitely provincial, heavy and 
ged in line, one must associate with 
eavy glass and coarse-textured cloths. 
With simple earthenware, moderately 
priced, one would scarcely expect to use 
elaborate cut glass which is expensive 
i brilliant. Rather, a plain glass, clear 
sparkling, or possibly one with an 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


etched pattern, should be used. 

Besides period style and harmony of 
quality, texture, and color, design or 
the lack of it, is also an imports int con- 
sideration. A good general rule is that 
with design emphasized on china and 
glass the cloth should be plain. How- 
ever, a small all-over pattern which 
does not attract too much attention to 
itself by reason of color or boldness of 
design may be used artistically with 
design in china and glass. 

The ultimate note in ensembling table 
appointments is to have the linen repeat 
the same design that is in the china 
either in the weave of the damask or by 
a touch of embroidery. Any clever- 
fingered person who is able to copy a 
motif or design from her china and trans- 
fer it to a bit of material can achieve the 
embroidered touch. 


Ti 1ERE should never be two contrast- 
ing designs in china on the table at the 
same time, tho plain and figured china 
combine well, particularly when the color 
of the plain emphasizes a note in the 
figured. Different courses may use dif- 
ferent designs and different colors. Just 
at the moment there is quite a delightful 
fad for this accompaniment of neutral 
glass, such as clear crystal or a color 
that tones in with all the courses, such 
as green. The centerpiece in some man- 
ner reflects all these colors, if possible. 

If figure in china generally demands 
a plain cloth it is more than true that a 
plain china must have pronounced de- 
sign in its background in order to create 
interest for the picture as a whole. This 
is a fact ably shown in the photograph 
of the art glaze. One could scarcely find 
a better proof that charm on one’s table 
is not a matter of dollars and cents than 
in this particular table setting consisting 
of a plain ware with its own interest 
solely in its soft dull glaze of misty rose, 
a light green, or a pleasant warm sienna 
brown. 

For this particular setting I chose the 
sienna brown and laid it on a linen cloth 
printed | in an all-over pattern of brow ns, 
orange, and two shades of yellow on a 
cream ground. A heavy tumbler of green 
glass in the old thumb print design fits 
the mood and matches the gay “silver” 
with its bright green handles. 

Without being actually of a given 
period this service is decidedly provincial 
in feeling and would fit in such a setting 
either French or Early American. It is 
best with the accompaniment of bright, 
gay, peasant colors and rather bold de- 
sign. Because of this it would fit superbly 
into the mood of the carefree summer 
shack or cottage. There are bold-pat- 
terned oilcloths and tablecloths which 
do not need to be laundered for which 
such a service is just the thing. 

After all, you know, it doesn’t really 
matter how much a thing costs. Taste 
and beauty are not necessarily matters 
of expense; the simplest table correctly 
laid with appointments that are in har- 
mony with each other and the back- 
ground of the room will be a distinctive 
table. Simplicity is the keynote of pres- 
ent-day good taste. 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail 
the « oupon. 














For 
growing children 
Doctors Praise 


Hires Root Beer 


THE increasing popularity of Hires Root 
Beer is Nation-wide. In hundreds of schools, 
teachers are urging children to drink Hires 
Root Beer and to avoid questionable bever- 
ages. Doctors, too, recommend Hires Root 
Beer as healthful and safe. 

Careful mothers everywhere are urging 
their children to drink Hires Root Beer be- 
cause it is delicious plus invigorating plus 
nourishing . . . and absolutely pure—free 
from artificial color and flavor. 

Now, to win added friends, we offer a 
free trial bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient 
to make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients, 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 30c 
bottle from your dealer, (35c in Canada.) 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass, Also it comes already bottled. 








- —_ 
j Tre Cuarces E. Hires Company, I 
j _ Depr. M, Philadelphia, Pa [23-6] | 
| Please send me free sample of Hires Root f 
| Beer Extract 
PE ey 2 vere rac sdavoseces | 
{ Address. . pibksemebwed tease 
! ‘ 
| City ; State | 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS ! 
niiatmeeeecnieneen salattiacaitiaainiieeninaitiliainl 


Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Litd., Toronto 











See Advertising Index, page 61 
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De Laval 


**3,000,000"’ Series 





























Combines the Cleanest 
Skimming with the 


Easiest Turning 


HE De Laval Golden 3,000,000” 
Series are the world’s best cream 
separators. Built with protected ball 
bearings they are the most completely 
equipped, cleanest skimming, easiest 
running, and most durable separators 
ever made. They are equipped with 
the famous De Laval “Floating” Bowl, 
have a turnable, anti-splash, sanitary 
supply can, completely enclosed gears, 
improved lubricating system with 
visible oil window, and the 16 and 17 
sizes have the adjustable two-length 
crank. No other separator is com- 
parable with them. Finished in gold 
and black lacquer colors they are like- 
wise the most beautiful. Hand or 
power drive. 


In addition there are three complete 
lines of De Laval Separators, ranging 
in price from $30 up, providing a 
De Laval for every need and purse. 

Each De Laval, regardless of price, is 
the best in its class and the best money 
can buy. They are: 


BLACK UTILITY SERIES—Exactly the 
same as the Golden Series in construction end 
separating efficiency, but lacking several 
features. Sold at lower prices. Three sizes: 
350 to 750 lbs. capacity. 

JUNIOR SERIES—A new quality line of 
smaller separators for the one to three cow 
owner. Most efficient and durable. Finished 
in royal blue. Three sizes: 150, 225 and 300 
lbs. capacity. 

EUROPA SERIES—Another line of still 
lower priced small, European-made De Laval 
Separators. Excellent skimmers. Finished in 
red. Four sizes: 150 to 400 Ibs. capacity. 


See your De Laval Dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 





















Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 
tot WITTE Engines In World-Wide Use 

ving owners labor and money. Use any cheap 
fuel. | Magneto Equip Own one and have power 
for every purpose. ‘end for Big Free xs” 

WITTE ENGINE WOR 
161A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS a MO, 
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Clean Milk 


discontinued as each spray of milk tends 
to break up the dirt and render it more 
soluble, in which state it cannot be 
strained from the milk. 

Strainer pads should be replaced 
after not more than 13 gallons have 
been strained. Crowding the capacity 
beyond 15 gallons often results in poorly 
strained milk. Unless the cow has udder 
trouble, the milk is cold, or is exceed- 
ingly dirty, no difficulty 1s encountered 
in securing fairly rapid straining with 
these strainer pads. 

Altho thé dirt falling from the body 
of the cow during milking is a source of 
contamination which should be elimi- 
nated, experiments show that poorly 
washed, unsterile utensils are the great- 
est single source of bacterial contamina- 
tion. A milk producer, who has won some 
distinction in producing Grade A milk, 
spoke a great truth when he said, “Don’t 
let the milk touch any more utensils 
than necessary.” 

The secret of the safe utensil lies in 
proper washing and sterilization ~~ 
after day. Washing a dairy utensil i 
different from other types of ‘ilies. 
In the one it is a process of dissolving 
the milk particles, while in the other it is 
the actual removal of dirt. Soap is re- 
quired for the latter, but a washing 
powder, soda ash, baking soda, or a com- 
bination, is preferable in the cleaning of 
the dairy equipment. Dissolved milk 
particles are easily removed by rinsing. 
Utensils properly treated are bright and 
sweet-smelling at all times. 


Fy RST, rinse in cold water. Then wash, 
using a washing powder, followed by a 
rinse in lukewarm water. The next step 
is to sterilize with scalding water, steam, 
or chlorine solution and place on drain- 
ing rack to drain and dry. 

The milking machine often gets the 
blame for poor quality milk. The fault 
lies not in the machine, but in careless 
washing and sterilization. The machine 
must be thoroly cleaned and sterilized 
or heavily contaminated milk is inevi- 
table. 

Sterilization of dairy utensils on the 
farm should no longer be a serious prob- 
lem. If hot water or steam is available, 
the application should be of sufficient 
duration to render the utensil piping 
hot. Chemical sterilizers of the chlorine 
type give excellent results when the 
utensil has been thoroly cleaned before 
sterilization. 

The presence of milk, straw, or other 
organic matter weakens the sterilizing 
solution and it soon becomes ineffective. 
The directions accompanying the re- 
agent should be followed closely. The 
important thing to bear in mind in 
chemical sterilization is to have the 
utensil properly washed and the tem- 
perature of the chlorine solution not 
higher than lukewarm, since high tem- 
peratures drive off the ‘chlorine. 

Despite the greatest precautions and 
care, some bacteria will get into the 
milk. These must be prevented from 
growing by cooling the milk to a low 
temperature—below 50 degrees. Where 
cold water under pressure is available, 
the surface cooler, thru which the cold 

water flows, furnishes the most suitable 
means of removing the heat from the 








| Continued from page 


milk in the shortest possible time a: 
renders the milk at a safe temperatu 
for storing. 

However, on most farms the cooli: 
tank ‘s the common milk cooling arrang 
ment. By setting the cans of milk int 
the tank of cold water immediat« 
after milking and then stirring it aft 
15 and 30 minutes the temperature 
soon lowered to the safety zone. 

High bacteria counts often result fro: 
lack of sufficient cooling. Use a th 
mometer and occasionally record t! 
temperature of cooling. Let us bear 
mind that bacteria multiply about fiv 
fold at 50 to 55 degrees and about 7> 
fold at 70 degrees when held for 
hours. Water cools at least 20 tin 
faster than air. Air-cooled milk is t 
same as no cooling at all as far as sat 
factory results are concerned. 


Help Butter 
Advertising 


Our attention has been attracted : 
cently to an advertisement by a crea 
station which stated, ““We do not « 
duct one cent from your cream check 
Presumably this refers to the 1-cent d 
duction which is being made in some ot 
the midwestern states at the present 
time in order to raise a fund for adver: 
tising the food value of butter. 
Intelligent farmers will not be misled 
by any such advertisement as this. The 
small amount which each man will pa 
will be practically negligible, yet the 
total amount collected, if the entire 
dairy industry codperates, will run well 
into the hundreds of thousands of do! 
lars and will make an advertising fund 
which can accomplish much in increas 
ing the demand for butter. The fact 
that the National Dairy Council has 
agreed to take charge of this campaign 
will make the fund even more effective 
The Dairy Council has the confidence 
of the medical profession, the dental and 
nurses’ organizations, as well as school 
authorities. With this confidence and 
with their valuable contacts thruout the 
metropolitan sections of the courtry 
they will be able to accomplish far more 
with this money than would other organ- 
izations. We believe that when farmers 
know the facts they will be glad to pat 
ronize the creameries and cream stations 
that are codperating in this move. 





Professor E. L. Anthony, head of the 
dairy department at the Michigan State 
College in East Lansing, has been se- 
lected as official representative of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club to attend 
the International Dairy Congress to be 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, in July. 





De Kol Creston Pontiac, a mature 
Holstein cow owned by the Detroit 
Creamery Company of Macomb Coun- 
ty, Michigan, is the tenth Michigan 
Holstein cow to produce over 30,¢ 
pounds of milk in a year. 





James T. Nichols, world traveler, is 
going to Yellowstone with our party in 
August. 
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Stop Separator 
Losses 


sy HE present-day separator as put out 
by any of the best-known companies is 
eficient. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred trouble is due to the operator 
r the one who set up the machine, ex- 
cepting, of course, ordinary wear and 
tear. It is nearly a perfect machine but 
s not foolproof. In fact, it is one of 
most sensitive machines used on the 
1. We need only to realize that sepa- 
ators have speeds ranging from 7,000 
to 17,000 revolutions per minute to ap- 
ciate this statement. 
lo get satisfactory results the ma- 
chine must be set perfectly level and 
rel vain that *way. A perfectly level con- 
e floor is the ideal location. Then the 
rts must be properly assembled. Any 
failure here will result in excessive wear- 
‘that will soon throw the machine 
completely out of balance. 
Lubrication is all-i important and yet 
ften neglected. The first thing a sepa- 
tor company does when it takes in an 
ld machine is to wash out the old dirty 
grease with gasoline and lubricate thor- 
. Many times this is the only reason 
why the old machine was not satisfac- 
Always use the best hand sepa- 
itor oil. 


= iS = 
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my 
I EMPERATURE of the milk is very 
important. Ninety-five degrees to 98 de- 
grees is the best temperature for separa- 
tion while anything below 85 degrees 
will result in a big loss. On the other 
hand, the rate of milk flow and the ad- 
justment of the cream screw are of less 
portance than usually thought. If the 
nilk is forced thru too fast there is some 
loss, but this is well regulated in most 
machines. The set of the separator screw 
simply regulates the amount of milk let 
thru with the butterfat but does not 
materially alter the total amount of 
uutterfat. There are as many pounds of 
fat in 100 pounds of 25 percent cream as 
pounds of 50 percent cream. 
The speed at which the machine is 
-d should be watched. Too great a 
ed increases wear and tear on the 
achine. When turned too slow much 
erfat is lost. The different separator 
panies furnish instructions for their 
nachines. Following them will avoid 


ot 


3 Oo 


_ 


ible. 
But the one thing that causes more 
trouble than any other is the failure to 


the machine apart and clean it each 
Dirty separators lose money in 
ways. They cause the separator 

ts torust. They let a lot of the butter 
thru into the skimmilk. They also 


contaming ate the cream so that it brings 


ver price. 
Vhen thru skimming, the separator 
ld be flushed with about two quarts 
kimmilk or warm water to thoroly 
all of the cream from the bowl and 
Then the bowl should be taken 
t and washed in a lukewarm wash- 
powder solution. After this wash in 
ing water and hang up to dry. Ob- 
ince of these simple rules will save 
dollars to every individual who 

butterfat. 





mes T. Nichols, travel writer, will 
back from his fifteenth trip to 
pe to be on our Yellowstone special. 
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bis man 


told another 


EN by the thousand tried the 

shock-absorbing Probak — 
enjoyed unparalleled shaving comfort 
—passed their “discovery” on to 
friends. “Have you tried the new 
Probak?” became a familiar question 
wherever friends met. World-wide 
popularity was won “in a flash” 


Two of Henry J. Gaisman’s greatest 
inventions —shock-absorber 
construction and automatic machine 
manufacture — make 
Probak sensational. 
Butterfly channeling 
in duo-tempered steel 


For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 





disperses bending shock and prevents 
edge distortion when you clamp this 
blade in your razor. Uniformity is 
assured by grinding and finishing long 
ribbons of steel in one continuous 
operation. Super-keen double edges 
give double service and convenience. 


Try Probak on our guarantee. If 
every shave isn’t quick, clean, cool 
—far more pleasant than any you've 
ever had—return the package and 
your dealer will 
refund the entire 
purchase price—$1 
for 10, 50c for 5. 


ROBAK BLADES 


MADE BY THE 


GAISMAN 


PROCESS 


ee Advertising Index, page 61 
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ise : 





place. 


hands of mine.’’ 


> 9 


other think comin’. 


**Yes, sir,’’ says I, 


hands, and the safest. 


ear off, 


Jake's got a whoppin’ big 
maple out near the road which 
gave me plenty of shade to work 
in. And it was the kind of a da 
when shade felt mighty good. 

Just as I had my “‘spare”’ on, Jake came walking 
out to see if I needed any help. 

“‘No, thanks,”’ says I. 
could use some water to get the grime off these 


young fellow,” says Jake. 
bring you some coal oil from the kitchen.”’ 

“‘Hold on,”’ says I. “‘I don’t need any coal oil. 
Here's something a lot quicker and better for 
hands.’ And with that I reached into the side 
pocket of the car and brought out the cake of 
Lava Soap I always carry there. 

Jake started to laugh. ‘‘Well,”’ says he, ‘‘I can 
see you don’t know much about the water in these 
parts. It’s harder than rock. If you think you can 


stir up even a half-hearted lather, you've got an- 


“Just watch me,”’ says I, starting for the pum 

Jake did—and I sure surprised him. In 10 seconds 
I had enough lather for several pairs of hands. 

““Say,’’ says he, “‘what kind of soap és that? 
That's the first soap I ever saw that would make 
a real lather in this water.”’ 

“Lava Soap,”’ says I proudly, holding out my 
hands to show him how clean they were, “‘the 
finest pumice hand soap south of the Arctic circle.” 

“Did you say pumice?” 
“imported pumice that’s 
almost as fine as flour. That’s what makes Lava 
the fastest working soap in the world for gamy 


Jake’s brought me a good many new Lava Soap 
Customers since that day. If you even whisper the 


name when he’s around, they say he'll talk your 


Senge Ue fave Soap Man 





Jake gets a hand— 


Well, for once I picked out a 
good place to have a puncture 
—tight in front of Jake Collins’ 


ti? 





‘She’s all fixed. But I 


**You'll need more than water for those hands, 
“Wait a minute and I'll 


asks Jake. 





LAVA 











SOAP 


takes the dirt - leaves the skin 





ALFALFA Free 


To introduce the famous, long - establis hed Wesodak 
varieties of Alfalfa—* Grimm’ ’. “Cossack” and ‘South 
Dakota No. 12"’—to more users, we offer free with the 
first 500 orders for 100 ibs or more, of any of these 


rdy, bred-to-climate varieties, two pounds of our new 
Baltic Heavy Foliage Alfalfa Wesodak Alfalfas are 
shipped all over the world For information address 
Nick Caspers, Mgr., Western South Dakota Al- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, S.D, 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


cheap. Lasts all sea- 

La 28 FUSE son. Made of metal, 
Ny 

ves AAs Uy} 

PM Spo Wass! ij 


can’t spill or tip over; 
pa: Me ESS 
Pemecrons (3 











anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon DAISY FLY 
* KILLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





will not soil or injure 
ORS —— 
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Oleo Loses 





Tue ruling by Commissioner Burnett 
of the Internal Revenue a 
last November which permitted « 
margarine colored yellow with cen 
to be sold without paying the 10-cent 
tax has evidently proved to be a very 
unfortunate move for the oleomargarir 
industry. When the farm organizations 
found that it was not possible to get 
this ruling changed they threw their 
support behind the Brigham-Townsend 
bill, which is now a federal law, and 
which will require that all yellow oleo- 
margarine must pay a 10-cent tax 
gardless of how it is colored. 

Paralleling this action a great number 
of states have passed different laws 
regulating the sale of oleomargarine 
Seven states have passed laws making it 
illegal to sell yellow oleomargarine under 
any circumstances. Twenty-one already 
had such a law. Seven states have passed 
laws requiring all manufacturers and 
venders of oleomargarine to buy li- 
censes. Ten already had such laws. 
Eight states have passed laws forbid 
ding the use of oleomargarine in state 
institutions, while eight previously had 
laws to this effect. Seven states have 
passed laws levying taxes varying from 
§ to 15 cents a pound on all oleomar- 
garine sold. One state had such a law 
already. 

The fact that oleomargarine is comin 
more and more to be made from orci 
vegetable fats and is less and less 
product of American farms was aecke. 
less a very important factor in arousing 
the farm organizZé itions of the country to 
demand this action. In 1917 nearly 
percent of all oleomargarine manufac 
tured in this country was made from 
domestic animal fats. Today domestic 
animal fats constitute only about 25 
percent of the oleomargarine manufac- 
tured. 

Domestic vegetable fats have de- 
creased from approximately 21 percent 
to 12 percent. Imported vegetable fats 
on the other hand have increased from 

2 percent to about 63 percent. In other 
words imported fats are driving lard, 
cottonseed oil, and peanut oil out of the 
oleomargarine factories and into the 
foreign markets. Under these conditions 
it is not surprising that farm organiz 7 
tions as a whole should be aroused by 
the part that oleomargarine is having | 
depriving the producer of both vegetable 
and animal fats in this country of his S 
market. 





Thirty-four states have entered the 
dairy improvement program sponsored 
by the American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion and the National Dairy Association. 
In this program the United States has 
been divided into five geographical dis- 
tricts. The county agent in each district 
who outlines the best program of dairy 
improv _ will be awarded a free trip 
to the National Dairy Show. It is eXx- 
pected that these programs will be « 
material assistance to the press, count 
agents, and other extension ovata st as 
well as to commercial organizations fos- 
tering dairy improvement in their locali- 
ties. 





James T. Nichols is going too. Where? 
To Yellowstone with us. 
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What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page ¢ | 


1e best results and the four-year rota- 
tion of corn, corn, wheat, and clover 
proved most profitable. 


* 


Nebraska tests in which lambs from a 
native farm flock of ewes were com- 
pared with lambs from western ewes 
showed a distinct advantage for the 
native ewes. From the 100 Nebraska- 
bred ewes 121 lambs averaging 91 
pounds in weight were marketed, while 
at 100 range ewes produced 95 market- 

e lambs averaging 85 pounds at the 


end of the same feeding period. 
* 

Pennsylvania feeding tests proved 

corn superior to a mixture of corn and 
s as part of the hog ration. One lot of 

ha s fed four parts shelled corn, three 
rts ground oats, two parts standard 
idlings, and one part tankage aver- 

om 37 pounds of gain daily. In the 
second Jot where seven parts corn, two 
parts middlings, and one part tankage 
re used the average daily gain was 1.5 
sould and the hogs reached marketable 

11 days earlier than the first lot. 
* 

Corn yield on the farm of Oscar Cline, 
Peoria County, Illinois, was boosted 
eight bushels thru the use of rock phos- 
phate. The quality of the crop was also 
improved. 


r 


* 

Plant lice on sprouting potatoes are 
carriers of the so-called virus diseases, 
including leaf roll and mosaic. The New 
York Experiment Station suggests that 
potato growers carefully scrutinize seed 
stock for possible infestations of aphids. 





Che All-American Holstein Show ani- 
mals for the past year have been selected 
y Axel Hansen, judge of the 1930 Na- 
tional Dairy Show, W. S. Moscrip, 
judge at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
Congress and the Eastern States Expo- 
sition, and F. W. Atkeson, judge at the 
Pacific International. Of the 15 All- 
\merican animals 4 were shown by 
Flmwood Farm of Lake County, IIli- 
nois; 1 was shown by Red Rose Farms of 
Wayne County, Michigan; 1 animal and 
the All-American produce of dam was 
shown by C., E. Griffith of Craig County, 
Oklahoma; 1 winner was shown by the 
sconsin Board of Control of Dane 
County, Wisconsin; 2 by Dunloggin 
Kkarms of Howard County, Maryland; 
Fredmar Farms of St. Louis Coun- 
ty, Missouri; 1 by Pevely Dairy Com- 
pany ro Louis County, Missouri; and 
Ilowana Farms of Scott County, 
The other 2 winners were Canadi- 
anioae 


* * * 


There are now a total of 1,078 coun- 
ties on the modified accredited list as 
tree from tuberculosis. New York leads 

numbers of accredited herds with 
‘\isconsin in second place. Wisconsin 
also leads in the number of cattle once 
tested and found free of tuberculosis, 
with Iowa in second place. 





_ James T. Nichols, our travel writer, 

has seen Yellowstone five times but is 

going with our tour special just to meet 
reader friends. 








WHEN THIS PUMPING- 
JACK GOES UP, MOTOR 
REPAIR BILLS GO DOWN 





Every stroke of this jack is a stroke of good 


luck for some motor. For it pumps from 
the earth the finest known raw material for 
motor oil—Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! When 
she made this marvelous Crude she gave it 
greater oiliness, greater freedom from im- 
purities. 

Motor oils refined from this great crude 
save you money—-give you more miles per 
quart of oil, better piston seal—which 
means you get more power and use less 
gasoline. Such oils give you the most de- 
pendable protection against repairs caused 
by poor lubrication ! 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils have great- 


er resistance to heat. They stand up when 













This emblem guarantees the quality 














of the crude oil—the maker's 
guarantees the quality of the firished product. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 














other oils quit. That’s why you will find 
them chosen for ‘the toughest jobs—in 
automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

And when it comes to refining, look for 
leadership in the Pennsylvania field! Th this 
field, refiners have the longest background 
of refining experience—generations of it! 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of finished motor oil. Each 
is made 100% from Pure Pennsylvania. 
FREE! Send for copy of one of the most 
interesting oil booklets ever written. 
Address Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 


Association, Dept. F-4, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P. G. cc, 0. 4 






individual brand 


the Mark 
S. Pat. Off. 





See Advertising Index, page 61 
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LITTLE GIANT—THE ONLY 
CHAINLESS BUCKET. ELEVATOR 
Here is speed, simplicity, longer life at 
no extra cost. Only 2 gear wheels—only 
2 bearings—all in boot 6” from the floor. 
Easy to get at. Less than half the moving 
parts of chain elevators Buckets are 
p 2?USHED up. Big buckets deliver load 
of grain into “* or bin in less than 5 
minutes. LITTLE GIANT requires smail 
space. Bucke ae c co down on same side of 
driveway—Just as the illustration shows. 
Eijiminates rat-harboring pit.Curved con- 
struction allows delivery in center of crib 
with small cupal. 





FREE --- FREE 


Be sure you are buying 
the kindof elevator you 


ALSO 
A COMPLETE 





Send for our 


LINE OF 
PORTABLE 











ELEVATORS 


on cribbing prob- 

Write us now, even 

you don't intend to 
a buy immediately. 
—_— 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 

320 McLun Stre 

Bloomington, Titinois 

















Regardles 
Make or 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


$229 Down tie, 
30 Days Free 


Send for free catalog = a about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special! Offer. 
The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2343 West 19th Street. Dept. A-251 Chicago, Illinois 

















I APPY owners everywhere 
are using their close- 
skimming New American Sepa- 
rators to make more money from 
tad cows. J. H. Frisbee, N.Y. 
ys: ‘‘We get 3 lbs. more butter 
er day with Ye American. 
in Vissec, lowa, writes: ‘‘Our 
cream check increased $3 the first 
wee 


Easy to Turn- Easy to Clean 


Be nd name and address today 1B 


ballbearing and balanced bow! that makes me Ue , = 
the American run so easy a child can turn AF = \ 
it. Made in capacities 200 to 1000 pounds 
Br hour. Prices $17.95 to wy Our 
ial Offer saves you $30 to 50 ei 
»*. you exclusive PA ENTED FEA- 
URES. 0-Day Free Trial . . . Lifetime 
Guarantee... y Payments. Write today 
. learn how to > aet this extra money. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Bainbridge, N.Y. or 
Dept. 48 1920 W. 93d St., Chicago, mm. 


Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
duces swellings due to strains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 
great antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 
horses earning—get Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 
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Breed News 


Forty-THREE herds in 14 different 
states have just completed records under 
the Holstein herd test plan. Eleven of 
these averaged over 400 pounds of but- 
terfat and 35 averaged more than 300 
pounds. Lawrence J. Fritsch of Lucas 
County, Ohio, had the highest produc- 
ing herd on two milkings per day with 
14,495 pounds of milk and 493 pounds 
of butterfat. 
* * + 

Pine Lodge Alcartra Echo, owned by 
the Southern Wisconsin. Colony and 
Training School of Racine County, Wis- 
consin, has just completed a record of 
30,369 pounds of milk and 930 pounds 
of butterfat in one year. 

* & *& 

The American Jersey Cattle Club has 
recently awarded silver medals to Gold 
Lassie’s Tiddledywink, owned by Mar- 
shall and Whittington of Huron County, 
Ohio; Avanelle’s Forfarshire, owned by 
Edgar Hart of Henry County, Missouri; 
Frederick’s Duke, owned by Cornell 
University, New York; and Blonde’s 
Jolly Raleigh, owned by Lime Ridge 
Farm of Dutchess County, New York. 
In order to qualify for this award each 
of these bulls had sired three daughters 


from different dams which in turn are 


eligible for silver medals. 
* * * 

Pietertje Ormsby Elgin Mercedes, 
owned by F. H. Boyle of Fond du Lac 
County, Wisconsin, has just completed a 
mature Holstein record of 30,180 pounds 
of milk and 989 pounds of butterfat. 

Prices of purebred dairy cattle tended 
lower in the United States during 1930 
than the preceding year. In the im- 
portant sales this was true with all 
breeds except Jerseys, which remained 
at about the same level. Of all of the 
sales reported 19 percent of the purebred 
animals sold for less than $50. Twenty- 
five percent sold for between $50 and 
$100, and 37 percent sold for between 
$100 and $200. Of the remainder, 1014 
percent sold for between $200 and $300, 
and 44% percent between $300 and $500, 
with the balance selling at higher prices. 
It is interesting to note that 50 percent 
of all the purebred cattle sold were in 
the North Central states and 35 percent 
in the North Atlantic states, while the 
Mountain and Pacific states contributed 
9 percent and the South only 6 percent. 

* * * 

Athens Lotta Fayne Korndyke, 11- 
year-old Holstein cow owned by the 
Athens State Hospital,«Athens County, 
Ohio, has recently completed the second 
highest milk record ever made on three 
milkings per day. Her production is 
30,501 pounds of milk and 932 pounds of 
butterfat. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
now boasts a membership of over 31,000. 
Last year 1,450 new members joined. 
New York leads with 5,411 members. 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Illinois follow in 
the order named. 

* x * 

George A. Taylor is directing the 
work of the new dairy council unit re- 
cently established in St. Louis. His head- 
quarters are in the Railway Exchange 
Building in that city. 


* * * 








Livestock 











THIS MONTH ey 


This coupon below is good for a 
free copy of the Guernsey Breeders’ 
Journal, the only national publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to the 
Guernsey breed. Sent free without 
obligation. 


Send coupon for one today 
TEAR OFF HERE 








American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 

27 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 

[] Send me copy of the Guernsey 
Breeders’ Journal free. 

_] Send me names of breeders 
having Guernsey cattle for sale. 

Name 

Address —___ 





Jersey Milk Averages 
5.36% Butterfat 


Over 26,000 official tests 
for 365 days have estab- 
lished the reliability of the 
statement that Jersey milk 
tests 5.36% butterfat. A 
few points on the test of 
the milk you ship will make a surprising 
difference in your check. Let Jerseys help 
you keep ahead. 
Write for free booklets 
on Jerseys and Jersey milk 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-€ West 23rd St., New York, W. Y. 








WHYNOT HEAD YOUR HERD 
WITH THIS GOOD SON OF 


Avonelle’s Noble Fox 230485 


from 


Jewel’s Carnation Blossom 814951 


A three year old that has produced 
372 Ibs. butter-fat in 219 days. 
A cow of good size and very 
pleasing type. 

Her son, MJF-414 born Sept. 21, 
1930, is well grown and of good 
type. You will like him. 

May we send you a description and 
price on this good calf ? 

Accredited Herd Negative 

No. 236120 To Blood Test 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
DES MOINES, -i- IOWA 




















34 Cow Weaner 


Positively weans. No 
Worn like 
Permits eating 


ye 
a. 
is 
sore nose 

a halter 

j, freely Guaranteed 
fits any calf or cow 


At your dealer or Simonsen tron Works 
sent postpaid for Box S 


sixty cents or 2 for 3 
Sioux Rapids, 


dollar bill. lowa 
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Nichols Joins 
Yellowstone Party 


Man is not the only animal that has 
curiosity. But so far as we know, man is 
the only animal with a capacity to turn 
curiosity to his advantage. We want to 
know what is around the corner, or over 
the hill, or just beyond the horizon. 

[hat curiosity has scattered mankind 
over the globe; has peopled the far cor- 
ners of the earth; has made telescopes 
with which to study the heavens; has 
developed our laboratories of research; 
has burst the chrysalis of his caterpillar 
beginning and made him soar above like 
the butterfly. 

We develop in knowledge in propor- 
tion to the attempt we make to satisfy 
our curiosity. Our minds get hungry 
just as truly as our stomachs do. We 
learn vastly more and with greater ease 
by seeing than by reading about a place 
or thing. 

You will never know Yellowstone 
Park by reading about it. You get only 
the outline, the appetizer. If you see 
Yellowstone for four and one-half days, 
you feast your curiosity upon it and fix 
it in your memory where it will refresh 
you for years. 

The Successful Farming Yellowstone 

ir is going over big. It promises to be 
the biggest farm special train ever head- 
ed for this “Playground of the Gods.” 
If you go with us, you will meet good 

ple from many states. You will enjoy 

s of thrills and a trainload of people 

vith the capacity to enjoy these thrills. 

| wonder what state is going to be 

presented by the largest number? 

|! wonder what individual is going to 

get the greatest thrill out of seeing 

ellowstone? | wonder how many of 

| are going to say when we get back 

and begin talking about it—‘‘I wish I 

had gone—and I could have gone just 

as well as not if I had planned on it far 
enough ahead?” 

Curious to see Yellowstone? Then 
send for our Yellowstone folder and 
reservation blank, if. you have not 

iready done so. 

Our travel writer James T. Nichols 
had planned another European tour— 
his fifteenth—months in advance. Then 
he learned that Successful Farming was 
putting on a Yellowstone tour, and tho 
he has seen Yellowstone five times, he 
lecided to go with us so he could meet 
his reader friends. By again planning in 
advance he has made it possible to 
return from Europe in time to go to 
Yellowstone with us. He may have to 
from the boat landing to join us but 
will be with us. I know you will want 
meet Nichols. Plan to do so. 
lo Auson SEcor, 

r Manager, 
essful Farming, 
Moines, Iowa. 


! am curious about your YELLOWSTONE 

Tour. I want to know the cost, and all 

it it. Please send me your YELLOW- 

E Foiper and cost sheet. If we can 
herd Mp G8 onsen eiakies of us. 





W. D. Smith of Green- 
ville, Mich., holds 
Sruits or vegetables 
safely till prices are 
right. His storage 
house, lined with 
Celotex, shuts out 
withering heat and 
destructive frosts. 
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Mr. Veys of Moline, 


Ill., has reduced his 





losses from death and 
disease among baby 
chicks by lining his 
brooders with Celotex 
insulation, 


Now there is 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


that you'll make more money by 
lining farm buildings with Celotex 


OU can figure for yourself how 

much more money you’!l make by 
lining your buildings with Celotex insu- 
lation to shut out scorching summer heat 
and bitter winter cold. 


Dairy herds in Celotex-insulated barns 
keep healthier and more productive. 
Milk houses and cooling tanks lined with 
Celotex help reduce bacteria counts. 


Hensin Celotex-insulated laying houses 
produce bigger egg counts. And baby 
chicks are protected from disease and 
death in Celotex-insulated brooders. 


Celotex doesmorethan shield your flocks 
and herds from extremes of heat and 
cold. It prevents drafts—stops penetrat- 
ing dampness—makes it much easier to 
provide proper ventilation. 


Fruits and vegetables can be held for bet- 
ter prices in Celotex-insulated storage 
houses — safe from heat spoilage or de- 
structive cold. 


Y oucan keep your house pleasantly cool 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 


of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


through scorching summer days and 
nights by nailing Celotex to the under- 
side of the roof rafters. And in winter 
Celotex holdsthe heatinside—saveshun- 
dreds of dollars in future fuel bills. 


Get in touch with your lumber dealer 
this week. Have him figure how much 
Celotex you need to insulate your farm 
buildings and your home. 


Now fill out and mail the coupon below 
for our latest booklets “Insulating Farm 
Buildings with Celotex’’ and “‘Poultry 
House Construction with Celotex.’’ 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. Member of the 
National Building Industries Bureau. 
Sales distributorsthroughout the World. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY *F--63! 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me yourfree booklets, ‘‘ Insulating Farm 
Buildings with Celotex’’ and “‘ Poultry House 


Construction with Celotex.”’ 

Name 

Po PT See CTT TT ore ert TT 
GRR. noe eateries 050.0 50ks Macs 60d0 cede 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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Special 


F inf E Bulletins! 


Get these 2 illustrated worm bulletins ... 
helpful, dependable information from 
the world’s largest medical laboratories, 
Send in your name and address today! 








Good hog raisers tell us that 
they always worm when 
they wean or soon after. 


CAPSULES 


to kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
Easy to give, assuring the correct dosage, 
Nema Capsules may be given without caus- 
ing ill effects. They are low in cost. Depend- 
able—A Parke-Davis Product. 
C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-A Capsules remove both large roundworms 
| and tapeworms in one treatment without 
| long, costly setback. One of the bulletins 
tells more about C-A Capsules, | 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
Write for free bulletins, No.650 on Nema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


Desk N-3-S Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio, 


K-R 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





New Tractors fro"Old Fords 
EASY We Tell You 

Do All Farm Work! iii A ton 7 

Make orgertal tractor a of your m= a 

Model mes rd, 

Chevro! et t with SHAW Tractor 

Fae Rm RCH ‘Model with 90 

inches clearance straddles 1 or 

2 rows of corn and other crops. 

g Sere rows. —— discs, ~ ss 


SPECIAL ‘owintRODUCTORY PR PRICE! Write for FREE literature, 
SHAW MFG. CO., 4806, Center St., GALESBURG, KANS, 
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Success With Sheep 


“T follow the old established practice 
of flushing the ewes before breeding 
time. For the past two years a field of 
second-crop clover was used to good 
advantage for a few weeks in attaining 
the desirable physical condition at breed- 
ing time. The gain in weight resulting 
from the use of the clover pasture ap- 
parently had its effect on the size and 
uniformity of the following season’s 
lamb crop. 

“From breeding time to lambing time 
a mixture of whole oats, corn, and bran, 
equal parts, constituted the grain ration. 
Clover and alfalfa hay plus a small 
amount of corn silage comprised the 
bulk of roughage fed to the pregnant 
ewes. Supplementing these rough feeds, 
bundle corn was fed in the pasture at a 
considerable distance from the sheep 
barn when weather permitted. In addi- 
tion to supplying this extra feed, the 
bundle corn furnished an incentive for 
the necessary exercise. 


“Because of the plentiful supply of 


alfalfa hay no minerals except iodized 
salt were fed. The iodized salt was used 
as a protection against ‘big neck’ or 
goitre. Altho my flock has never been 
troubled with goitre I find the iodized 
salt a cheap and effective remedy. 
“Docking and castrating are done 
when the lambs are a few weeks old. I 


find that the lambs seem to suffer less of 


a setback when the work is dane at an 

early age. Castration of the ram lambs 
has made money for me because I re- 
ceive a better price for thé wether lambs 
and they reach market weight in better 
condition. Of course, no one questions 
the advantages of docking. Because of 
the success in my own flock I have been 
doing similar work in neighbors’ flocks 
for several years. 


“StomacH worms have never been 
any great source of trouble because I 
rotate my sheep pastures regularly, 
never using one pasture for more than 
two seasons at the most. Ordinarily the 
flock is not kept on the same pasture lot 
for one whole season but is changed 
every two or three months. Apparently 
I have never introduced worm infesta- 
tion into my flock or I would have had 
to resort to drenching to control them. 

“T believe that if money is to be made 
from sheep it can most easily be made on 
flocks where the ewe is an efficient unit. 
By increasing such efficiency, greater 
profit results. This may be made to 
apply to the lamb crop as well. I force 
my lambs along as rapidly as I can from 
the time they are born until they are 
ready for market. The early matured 
lambs cost less to produce and are less 
susceptible to stomach worm difficulties. 

“The lambs are born in the sheep 
barn in late March and early April. I 
use lambing pens to separate the “close 
up’ ewes from the rest of the flock. This 

early lambing permits putting the crop 
on the market in the latter part of July. 

The fact that my lambs averaged almost 
90 pounds at 4 months shows that they 

can be finished to a market weight at 
that age. If pasture is short, | feed the 
lambs grain in a creep. If pasture is 
abundant this extra feeding is not nec- 


essary. They do very well and make 


job. 


[Continued from page 


excellent gains on good pasture alone 

“My flock is not purebred but | 
ways use a purebred ram. I am usin; 
purebred Oxford now but have u 
other breeds in the past. It seems to 
that success in the sheep business 
pends in a large measure on the mana; 
ment. Of course, any owner should ha 
mutton type represented in his flock. 
The breed, however, is not wholly 
portant.” 


To Enforce Food 
and Drug Law 


CoNGRESS has recognized the n¢ 
of adequate control of the traffic 
foods and drugs by granting a materi 
increase in the appropriation for the 
Federal Food and Drug Administratior 
Dr. W. G. Campbell, director of reg 
latory work of the department, sta 
that one-sixth of this increase will | 
used in the control of commerce in drug 
products and medicines. He states th 
esc en medicines that are pract 
cally worthless are still being sold 
Greater efficiency in the control of liv 
stock remedies will also be made pos- 
sible. This is welcome news to the live 
stock industry, which is at the present 
time being made the victim of vast num- 
bers of questionable remedy and _nos- 
trum concerns. 


To Test Swine 


Farmers in three Iowa counties 
have organized swine herd test associa- 
tions. The counties involved are Henry, 
Jasper, and Johnson. 

The plan involves taking one pig from 
each of four litters of each member of 
the association. All are to be approxi- 
mately the same age. They will be raised 
on clean ground and under the same 
conditions by one man selected for the 
An accurate record of feed con- 
sumed by each will be kept and at 
about 6 months of age the pigs will be 
weighed and sold to a packer who has 
agreed to determine the cut-out value 
of each animal. This will help determine 
the ability of the different strains of 
hogs to put on profitable gains. 





Small Towns; an Estimate of Their 
Trade and Culture, by Walter Burr (Mac- 
millan, 267 pages, $2.50). Deals with life 
in the small town today in contrast to 
that of the past generations with respect 
to social opportunities, education, trade, 
government, and the church. The ‘author 
brings out the significance of improved 
transportation, the increasing use of 
power machinery, and the introduction 
of home conveniences. 





Liming Indiana Soils, \eaflet No. 152, 
Agronomy Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 





If you want to meet our James T. 
Nichols, traveler, writer, come on our 
Yellowstone tour, August 9. 
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Corn Silage Won 


Y 

THe value of the silo was thoroly 
demonstrated to Nebraska cattlemen 
during Feeders’ Day at Lincoln on 
\pril 17. Calves fed corn silage were 
shown to have utilized their ‘feed to 

ich better advantage than those fed 
shelled corn. 

Five lots of calves were especially 
teresting. The first was fattened on a 
ion of shelled corn and alfalfa. They 

r race approximately 250 pounds of 

beef for each acre of 21.4 bushel corn 

used. Stated another way, they paid 
yout $17 an acre for the corn crop. 

\nother lot given full feed of silage, 

ide from corn yielding 21.4 bushels 
the acre, and 3 pounds of alfalfa 

ily, gained 521 pounds per acre of 
silage fed and returned $36 worth of 
eet for each acre of silage fed. In a 
heck lot where 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal was fed in place of the alfalfa 
along with the silage there was a gain 
of 571 pounds per acre of 21.4 bushel 
silage fed and the return per acre of corn 
vas $40. In other words, an acre of corn 
put in the silo made more than twice as 
nuch gain as when fed as shelled corn. 
Feeding the whole corn plant as 
ground roughage also fell short of equal- 
ing silage. One lot given a full feed of 
ground corn fodder and 3 pounds of 
alfalfa hay daily gained 420 pounds per 
acre of 21.4 bushels corn fed. This 
is about 170 pounds more beef per acre 
than shelled corn produced and about 
io! pounds less than silage made. When 
the whole corn plant was ground it was 
estimated to be worth $28 per acre in 
the production of beef in this ration, 
compared with $17 for shelled corn and 
$36 for silage. 
lhe lot fed a full feed of ground fodder 
and 1 pound of cottonseed meal daily 
gained 458 pounds for each acre of 21.4 
bushel corn fed. This again was far su- 
perior to using only the shelled corn but 
was 113 pounds less than from an acre 
f corn silage. The corn also yielded just 
$io per acre less return than did the 
age corn in this same ration. Such re- 

ts should do much toward bringing 
forward the use of the silo by beef cattle 
feeders. 


Purebred Beef 
Prices 


> 
Pi RICES of purebred beef cattle aver- 
1 lower in 1930 than in 1929. This 
true of all of the four major beef 
eds including Shorthorn, Hereford, 
us, and Red Polled. In all of the 
s listed 7 percent of the purebred 
1als sold ‘for less than $5c, while 35 
cent sold between $50 and $100. 
ty-five and one-half percent brought 
tween $100 and $200 and 12% per- 
t brought over $200. It is interesting 
‘te that the North Central states 
plied 60 percent of all purebred beef 
als sold, the Mountain and Pacific 
Ss 20 percent, the South Central 
s 18 percent, and the North Atlan- 
states 2 percent. 





\ Yellowstone reservation blank in 
r hands is no good, but in our hands 
erything. 








horseflesh 
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The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethy! 
quality, Constant inspection of gas- 
oline from Ethyl pumps throughout 
the country guards this standard 


All Ethyl Gasoline is colored red 


ASOLINE engines are replacing ( waste, harmful “knock” and over- 


horses because they work 
faster, and at a lower cost per horse- 
power. 

Ethyl Gasoline goes one step 
farther. It makes good motors better. 
It increases the saving that gasoline 
engines give you in time, labor and 
upkeep 

Ethyl gives more because it is good 
gasoline (specially tested for purity, 
volatility, and other desirable quali- 
ties) plus valuable drops of Ethy! 
fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl] fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 


- Cc &» 


heating. It governs the burning of 
gasoline so that power is delivered 
with a smoothly increasing pressure, 
bringing out the best performance of 
any engine. 

Put Ethyl Gasoline in your truck, 
It will 
keep the engines in better shape and 


tractor and passenger car. 
save money on carbon removal. It 
will lessen wasteful gear shifting on 
hills and heavy going. It will take 
you there and get you back quicker 
and easier—whether you are driving 
to town or plowing a field. Ethyl 


Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
» J d 


uneven explosions that cause power- i Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used 
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See Advertising Index, page 61 
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Successful Farming’s editorial 
services cover every phase of activity 
on the farm and about the home. 
They include practical, illustrated 
booklets written by authorities on 
**How-to-do-it”’ farming, and farm 
home-making, and give special- 
ized, handy information to up-to- 
date farm families. 


THE FARM HOUSE KEEPS PACE. 
Practical suggestions on the mod- 
ernization and remodeling of 
farm houses; with illustrated 
floor plans 20¢ 


FURNISHING THE FARM HOME. 
Points to remember when select- 
ing new furniture and eer 


over your old. Illustrated. ..15c 


THE FARMSTEAD LANDSCAPED. 
Planning alterations In your 
erounds? First study this book- 
Oe te, kaa. 10¢ 


NEW BARNS FROM OLD ONES. A 
reprint of articles which appeared 
in the magazine and much in de- 
WGN I lt oo aa Ses 10c 

THE POULTRY FLOCK. A series 
of articles by Editor Kirk Fox, 


on raising poultry at a profit. .10c 


Dept. 208, Home and 





FARMSTEAD 
LANDSCAPED 


i 














FOLK DANCES AND HOW’TO DO 
THEM. Just the booklet for the 
group that is seeking entertain- 
ment ideas. Illustrated...... 15c 


OUR BABIES. By Dr. Herman 
Bundesen, one of the foremost 
health specialists in the U. S., 
and contributor to Successful 
Farming. . 30¢ 


THE GROWING CHILD. Another 
booklet by Dr. Bundesen, on 
child health, tnvaluable to 


Sa 0.ss 5.450 «9 ace eee 30c 


SUCCESSFUL SALADS.  Prize-win- 
ning and other recipes contribu- 
ted by readers of Successful 
ee a Leen 15¢ 

WE BAKE SUCCESSFUL BREAD. 
New variations suggested by Ruth 
Jacobs of the Successful Farming 
Tasting-Test Kitchen. ......15c 


Farm Service Bureau 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES : 


IOWA 
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Small Farm Makes Good 


[ Continued from page 


planting Genteman uses soybeans 
cowpeas. 

Jersey cows, with a few Holstei 
consume most of the feed grown on 
farm and transform it into milk. 7 
best cow in the herd now has a recor 
10,000 pounds of milk and 500 pou 
of butterfat produced in a year. Ei 
head in milk were entered in the | 
dairy herd improvement associat 
and finished a year with a herd recor 

306 pounds of fat as averare product 
This is with common farm care 
feeding. 

The milk is weighed each mor: 
and the grain ration of each cow is f 
in accordance with her production. 1 
feeding ratio is a — of grain t 
or 3% pounds of mil ‘I feed all 
silage and alfalfa or rill hay the « 
will eat, in addition to the grain rati 
said Genteman. “I aim to feed a 16] 
cent protein mixture, making it uy 
cording to the market on feedstuff 
use some commercial mixed feeds. | 
a variety. I add minerals to the 
about 3 pounds to 1 
The mineral mixture includes stea: 
bonemeal, limestone finely ground, 
rock phosphate. The herd is tested « 
year for tuberculosis and for contag 
abortion. I bought one reactor and | 
don’t want any more and I take 
chances on having diseases in the her 

The milk is sold to a nearby convent 
and school. It is consumed as raw 1 
and naturally every effort is made 
maintain = standard required 
Grade A m “This market is an at 
tractive ear for our product,” stat 
Genteman. “We get a premium ov 
the market for ordinary milk that must 
be pasteurized before using, and so | 
can afford the extra care and effort re- 
quired to produce really Grade A milk.” 


















































pounds of gr 


1 
No HOGS are raised except a few for 
the home meat supply. All the grain 
which the farm produces is required for 
the cows and the poultry. Mrs, Gente- 
man reports a c: Ax income of around 
$450 from the flock. “This clothes us 
and buys the groceries,” she says. “We 
buy about s00 baby chicks each year 
sell the cockerels at about 2 pounds’ 
weight and keep up a laying flock « 
about 200 hens. The broilers bring 
enough to pay for all the chicks and th 
feed during the first 12 weeks, and som 
times more. A grocer sends his wagon to 
the door for our eggs, paying St. Louis 
wholesale price for firsts for that da 
This is 2 cents and more above the loc 
market.” 

A Missouri-type poultry house 
used. The flock is culled practically 
the t time, eliminating “ae that are n 
considered producers. 

There was considerable firewor 
timber on the place when the Gent 
nans moved there. Sale of wood helped 
out the family finances for a time, unt! 
there was some income from the farn 
ing operations. About $800 was the su 
realized from this source. A season 
two ago, blackberries were abundant 
and of fine quality. The wild vines ran 
riot along the creek bank. Sales of this 
tasty fruit totaled nearly $50. 

One tractor and a team of hors 
supply the farm“power. Legumes and 


y 


corn are the crops. No wheat is being 


= & 









raised. Sweet clover grown on limed land 
and plowed under has doubled the corn 
oa Alfalfa produces well and with 
ertainty after liming. It is kept seeded 
down as long as it is good, which means 
from four to five years. Then it is plowed 
and a big corn crop raised the next 
season. 

Three tons an acre of good alfalfa 
hay is a common yield on this farm— 
which was said to be worn out. “I do 
not graze alfalfa but use it for hay and 
always leave a liberal growth on the land 
to protect the roots against winter kill- 
ing,” explained Genteman. “I use sweet 
lover both for grazing and for soil im- 
provement. I also raise about 10 acres 
f red clover for hay. The farm now 
roduces more than enough corn to feed 
ir stock, all the hay and silage we need, 
ind some miscellaneous products. 

“T buy bran, linseed oilmeal, cotton- 
ed meal, and mill feeds. I feed corn 

1 cobmeal, ground oats, and bran, 

nal 100 pounds of each, to which is 
dded_ 50 pounds each of linseed oil- 

eal and cottonseed meal. These feeds 
ake milk in profitable quantities. 

‘The manure is a worthwhile by- 
product of the dairy herd, also. By its 
use the soil has been built up with fair 
rapidity, in connection with the Mis- 
souri lime and legume program for 
rofitable farming.” 
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Intestinal Antisep- 
tics Not Effective 


Mrpicines recommended as anti- 
septics or germicides to be administered 
to farm livestock thru the mouth and 
represented as being effective in the 
treatment of any disease condition in- 
vi lving the digestive tract are mis- 
branded. This is the construction which 
De H. E. Moskey, veterinarian of the 
Food and Drug Administration, places 
on the law regulating medicines and 
tonics. He states further that when we 
consider the length of the digestive 
tract and the small quantity of drug 
taken as well as the enormous dilution 
resulting from the mixture of the con- 
tents of the intestine, it is easy to see 
that claims for alleged remedies for the 
intestinal tract often make promises far 
beyond the possibilities of any drug 
known to science. There is no evidence 
based on scientific facts to show that so- 
called intestinal antiseptics or germi- 
cides have been found effective in the 
eatment of livestock or poultry dis- 
cases. 
Dr. Moskey also warns buyers not to 
it their faith in unwarranted represen- 
tions of this type which appear in 
circulars and other advertising material 
t actually accompanying the drug 
roducts in interstate shipments. The 
ninistration has control only over 
bels on the package or bottle or state- 
ents actually made in circulars or 
her advertising material accompany- 
» the container. It does not have con- 
| over advertising material which 
es not actually accompany the prod- 


t 





he hens will pay well for some kind 
' green feed thruout the entire year. 





\ thrill that comes once in a lifetime 
seeing Yellowstone Park. 
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cet Goin, MR.WATER-THIN, cer come: 


YOU'LL WASTE NO MONEY FOR THIS FARM! 


He’s A champion loafer. For Mr. Water- 
thin is the quart or more of non-lubricat- 
ing waste oil that ordinary refining 
leaves in every gallon of motor oil. A 
quart that vaporizes far too fast in 
tractor, truck or car. 

But you'll find none of this stuff in 
Quaker State Motor Oil. For it’s re- 
moved by special equipment in every 
one of the Quaker State refineries—the 





most modern in the world. And 
Quaker State replaces this waste with 
the smoothest lubricant a motor ever 
purred over! 

That means there are four full quarts 
of rich, full-bodied lubricant in every 
gallon of Quaker State—not three quarts 
and one of waste. That means you get 
an extra quart of lubricant! Which 
explains why Quaker State is the 
world’s largest selling Pennsylvania 





Oil—and by far the most economical 
farm lubricant made! 
Every gallon of Quaker State is made 





entirely from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. It is so free from im- 
purities that it doesn’t require acid 
treatment in refining. That’s important! 
For acids tend to destroy some of an 
oil’s oiliness. 

Use Quaker State Motor Oil for trac- 
tor, truck and passenger car. It will save 
you money in maintenance costs and in 
oil costs—for it lubricates better and 
longer. Try it! You'll soon be convinced 


that Quaker State is the biggest bargain 
in oil! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 








QUAKER. STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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NESCO 


/ GIVES YOU 


‘ . . 
complete cooking satisfaction 


j 


; 







* 
Avpr. ved 
by 0d 
Seebitee ping 
Institute 
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low cost. 





Nesco superior features: blue 


direct-contact flame; positive 
burner regulation; large Dubl- 
Hot burners and the famous 


Rockweave non-burnable wick. 


green, 


— DeLuxe — 


\ 3 \ Dependable, Every-day performance 


Many advantages 


Low cost 


No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in ivory, 
and black—five burners— 
which are extra large Dubl-Hot—two under 
large built-in oven and one open. 


three of 


You can depend on a Nesco Stove or Range for con- 
sistently efficient, everyday performance—because of its 
many special features and its economy. 

With a Nesco in your kitchen you have all the advan- 
tages of city gas; quick, clean, intense heat, modern beauty, 


Nesco has many superior features that make it preferable 
to all other stoves. The efficient, blue, direct-contact flame; 
the positive burner regulator; the large Dubl-Hot burner, 
and the long-lasting Rockweave wick. 

See the beauty, learn the economy of Nesco Stoves and 
Ranges at your Hardware, Furniture or Department Store 

Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements 


NESC® 


KEROSENE STOVES AND RANGES 


Special Get-Ac quainted Offer! To show you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled Ware, we 


will gladly send you a beautiful covered Utility Bowl 


or coin. Write for one. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., 


of many uses 


regular 50c value—for only 20c in stamps 
Inc., 263 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Book on 
RuNNING WATER 


ELLS how easy it is to have water 

under pressure just like city folks! 
Plenty of water for every kitchen one 
bathroom comfort—and for stock, 
den and lawn. Shows how a HOOS ER 
WATER SYSTEM simplifies every 
household task —makes the whole ey tm og and hap- 
pier. Made in all types, sizes and prices. Electric, gasoline or 
wind powered by & W Star Windmill. Send immediately for 
this brand new Book? ‘City Water for Country Homes. “noah 
farm home should haveit. No obligation. Write today—NOW! 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
693 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indi 


tice 
BIG PROFIT Selling Food Products, 


Motor Oils, Paint, Stock 
LOVERIN & BROWNE, 











Minerals. Sample Case free. 


1626-M So. State, CHICAGO 
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DURABLE 


it’s roofed for good! 
ing, 
Pure steel, painted 
famous 


BEAUTIFUL 


or corrugated, 


quotation, 
and Roofing Book 


606-656 Butler St. 


rust-resisting, 


ECONOMICAL 


‘rect to you at amazingly low factory prices. 


SEND US YOUR ROOF 
MEASUREMENTS. Get our 
FREE SAMPLES 


Greatest eteodenaittieieel 


Roof your_ house or barn with 
Edwards Metal Roofin 


g, and 


Fire-proof, rust-resist- 


156. 





lightning-proof, wind and weather-proof. 
or galvanized, or Edwards 
copper-bearing 
Styles for every purpose 
and effect. Shingles (in- 
dividual, cluster, Spanish tile). 
v-crimped or standing-seam). 
We roll our steel, make 
our roofs and sell 


steel. 


Sheets (plain 


di- 





We Pay 
the Freight 











The Edwards Manufacturing Compan 


Olntennti. ronle 





pictures of Harvester. 
COMPANY, - - 





Only $25, with bundle tying 


Man’s CORN harvester poor Man's 
prices. Only $25, 4 
attachment. FREE catalog showing 


CORN HARVESTER 5S. F. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 
[ Continued from page 13 | 


gift along to others. Flowers are beaut 
ful in themselves but that beauty js 
doubled in the sharing of them wit! 
friend and the tie of friendship js 
strengthened by another strand. 





Tue RE seems to be an annual j 
season just at this time of year 
the high school and college graduat 
Possibly these jokes are the best 
vertising possible. However that n 
be, these youngsters are our hope. 1 
percentage of people that had such o; 
portunities a few years ago was muc 
less than now, but the leaders in most 
communities are .the people that hav: 
made the most of what educational ad 
vantages they have had. The gain to the 
taxpayer from schools is not in tl 
added earning ability that has come t 
the individual who has developed hi: 
self thru education but rather in th 
improved citizenship that has resulted 


I HAVE read Lowell’s “Vision of Sir 
Launfal” many times and I always find 
it good but these lines seem to describ 
June just as I want it described. 


“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Thén, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadow green, 


The buttercup catches the sun in her 
chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 


To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Ault like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutter. 
and sings: 

He sings to the wide world, she to her nest, 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song is 
best?”’—Lowell. 


I HAVE noticed a few places this past 
year where they have cut their alfalfa 
hay up into short lengths as with a silage 
cutter and blown it into the mow. It 
saves space and labor and the users say 
that the cut hay is eaten fully as well 
as the uncut. The hay was forked from 
the load into the cutter, as corn bundles 
are put into a cutter. It does away with 
the hot job of mowing back the hay and 
there is no tugging on the fork handle t« 
get it loose to feed. 

The users claimed that they could 
put up their hay in this way and have it 
keep as well as in the ordinary way. If 
it works well this might some day mean 
a change in the method of barn con 
struction and hay storage. Just now as 
long as the old track and carrier hold to- 
gether we will use that—at least until 
there is a big improvement in buttertat 
prices. 
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Veterinary 


DEPRAVED AppeTiTE.—Last spring my 
cows would eat sticks, old leather, and other 
substances they could find. I was advised 
that they should have mineral. I bought some 

seral feed and bonemeal and placed some 
in boxes, but could not get them to eat it. 
fed some mineral in their grain. This cost me 
$6 per hundredweight, but I think it helped 


| am now feeding beet molasses on their 
over coarse hay, which they relish very 

h, cleaning up all stems. This is diluted 
with water. Now, I was wondering if I could 
use limewater to dilute the sirup, and if it 
would help to overcome such depraved appe- 
tite. I can get the lime very cheap. Please 
give me some method of obtaining limewater. 
Could I overdo this?—J.S. B., South Dakota. 
To remedy the depraved appetite or pica 
described, feed clover or alfalfa hay and add 
wheat bran and oilmeal to the ration. Add 4 
pounds of steamed bonemeal to each 100 
ounds of ground feed and allow free access 
o salt. Limewater is made by slaking quick- 
lime at the rate of one ounce of lime per 
juart of water. Use the clean liquid after the 
lime has settled. It may be used to wet all 


feed. 


OverreD Catr.—I lost a 10-day-old calf. 
This was an unusually large calf at birth, and 
seemed to do wel! until the day before it 
died. I found it stretched out in the barn 
where I kept it. I got it up and it seemed to 
me there was something wrong. The bowels 
were in good shape—no diarrhea. The cow 
was always with the calf at nights, but not 
so much pep. Calf was dead next morning. I 
cut calf open and traced everything as best I 
could. Lungs, liver, kidney, heart in good 
shape and small stomach all right, but large 
stomach had a lump of milk in it, which 
looked like cheese. Firm, solid, just like swiss 
cheese? Is this natural? This lump was about 
7 inches long and about 3 inches thick, also 
> smaller lumps, and about! 4% pints of 
milk that seemed fresh. The calf did not bloat 
nor did it get hurt. It was in a separate box 
stall with cow. 

lhe calf probably died in a fit or convul- 
sion induced by indigestion. The unnatural 
mass of curd would be likely to cause this 

nd may have blocked the exit of the stom- 
ach. Apoplexy, inducing a rush of blood to the 
brain and rupture of a blood vessel there, 
would be another likely cause. That some- 

s occurs in a heavily fed calf that is in 
thoric condition. 


SUMMER Itcu.—I have a fine 7-year-old 
that breaks out every spring in bumps 
shoulders and fore-legs and back, and 
on his body. He rubs and gnaws himself until 
the hair comes off. He does not break out 
we turn him out on pasture. I have 
washed him in castile soap and dipped in 
tectants. What is the cause and remedy? 
L. P., Indiana. 
mule has summer itch, which com- 
occurs in hot weather and especially 
v the animal lives on corn and is fed 
n grass. Feed oats and one-ninth part of 
t bran and allow hay instead of grass. 
off the coat and wash the skin with a 
m 1 to 100 solution of coal-tar dip. Apply 
tected parts, as needed, a mixture com- 
1 of 8 ounces of flowers of sulfur, 1 
of carbonate of potash, and 1 quart of 
tonseed oil. Mix 1 tablespoonful of granu- 
| hyposulphite’of soda in the evening feed 
solve it in the drinking water, until the 
e subsides. Protect the mule from flies. 











Here itis... 


in the year’s outstanding 


THRIFT TIRE 


the 26% better 


‘Lire Buy! 
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THE “SUPER” TIRE — 26% bet- 
ter tread wear — 26% better non- 
skid qualities . . . 26% better side- 
wall protection against ruts and 
curbs — and 100% better looking. 


(SOODRICH SUPER CAVALIER 


_* buyers . . . motorists who 
have held off . . . making worn 
tires ‘‘do”’ . . . waiting for the 1931 
bargains — they, too, are buying the 
new Super Cavalier on sight. 


Why? Because the Super Cavalier 
represents that REAL BUY the in- 
stant you see it? Because it is a Good- 
rich Tire, with the Goodrich name— 
branded right on the sidewall? Be- 
cause it is popularly priced? 


Yes, for these reasons. And for other 
reasons just as apparent. Because the 
tread looks deeper—is deeper. Because 
the carcass looks stronger—is stronger. 
Because the non-skid design looks 
brand new—is brand new... and safer. 
Because the whole tire speaks of first 
quality ... is first quality ... A-1 cot- 
ton ...A-l rubber... A-1 workman- 
ship . . . from bead to bead a better 


(6 FULL PLIES) 


tire .. . more for your money. 

How much better? How much more 
for your money? 

26% better. 26% more for your 
money. Actually 26% more wear in 
the new Cavalier. 26% more traction. 
26% more sidewall protection. And 
100% better looking. 


Here it is...the THRIFT TIRE—and 
at thrift prices. Your Goodrich Dealer 
has this tire in stock now—either the 
new Super Cavalier (6 Full Plies) or 
the new Cavalier (4 Plies). See it to- 
day! Service without charge. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich,Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada, 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. The International B. F. 
Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


B.F.GOODRICH (Aadect: 


32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber prod- 
ucts—Goodrich Silvertowns « Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries + Soles « Heels 





Hose « Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 





See Advertising Index, page 61 
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“The Red Ring with the WHITE LIP” 


resto 


-and its safe / 






OS rag teres a Ring 
that insures pro- 
tection! Live and strong. Made of high- 
grade rubber stock to resist ageing and 
withstand steam and boiling. 

The Presto Jar Ring fully meets the 
requirements of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator Institute and 
the Household Searchlight. 

For safety in canning, ask your dealer 
for Presto Jar Rings—“the Red Ring 
with the White Lip.” 


CUPPLES CO., MFRS., ST. LOUIS 





SUSE SAINT THE TelslL amt 


Just paint the roosts with 

‘“*Black Leaf 40.’’ The heat 

from the bird’s bodies releases 
the furmmes, which kill lice. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 


Recommended by Colleges and Experiment 
Stations everywhere. Ask your dealer. If he 
does not have it, send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 
Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 














Why Suffer with — 
Skin Troubles when 


Cutieura 


Quickly Heals 


= Price 2c. each. Sample free. Address: 
—- “Cuticura,” Dept. 6B, Malden, Mass. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
F FUR RABBITS Est ts 


AND CONTRACT 
ving up to $6. 0" ~" = ad 
7 ine, all f te TAS 
rt} ne, a. or 
A Hotmes P th, Missourt 




























catalc and con 
Fur Farmin 7 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO. Box 


Send Model or draw- 
PATENTS 2°32 
Highest references. 


Best results Promptness assured. 








WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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feed. When such pullets are put on 
good rations the gains in weight the 
following week will be most remark- 
able. 

We also have records which show that 
it is at least risky to stunt pullets. In 
quite a large number of trials at the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station it was 
shown that on an average if pullets 
were started out under adverse condi- 
tions as chicks, then given good condi- 
tions later on, egg production from the 
misused pullets would not usually be 
nearly as good as was the egg production 
from sister pullets that had had good 
care from the start. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
chicks were hatched in pedigreed bas- 
kets, one-half of the chicks from each 
hen was placed under good conditions, 
and the other half placed under adverse 
conditions. Then when the bunch that 
was given the adverse conditions was 
unthrifty, they were changed over to 
good conditions. As soon as they were 
well on the road to normal they were 
placed out on the ranges alongside of 
their sister pullets that had received 
good care from the start. In the fall they 
were grouped together in laying pens 
and trapnested. 

With almost no exception those pul- 
lets that had a hard time of it in the 
early stage of their growth failed to 
make anywhere near as creditable rec- 
ords as did their sisters that had good 
care right from the start. Consequently, 
we want to. advise avoiding growing 
them too fast,-developing them into egg 
production too quickly, and at the same 
time growing them too slowly and stunt- 
ing them so that they lose out in egg 
production. 


Ir IS getting to be an accepted prac- 
tice to start baby chicks off on a rather 
high protein feed. Then when the chicks 
are about 4 weeks old begin to reduce 
the amount of protein so as not to de- 
velop them into egg production too 
quickly but still keep them growing 
rapidly thruout the entire summer. 
There are several ways of illustrating a 

successful way of doing this. Different 
schemes have been tried on our Wiscon- 
sin farms. The plan to use depends upon 
the particular set of farm conditions. 

On farms where liquid milk is given 
the chicks to drink it has become the 
custom to give no water to drink for the 
first four weeks. Use the liquid milk as 
drink and as the source of high protein 
feed. Then at 4 weeks of age the milk is 
partially replaced by water; that is, the 
chicks are given both milk and water 
to drink. As the chicks age, less milk 
and proportionately more w ater is given. 
This reduces the amount of protein in 
their intake and thus slows up their 
development. Sufficient grain is fed 
to supply their needs and keep them 
growing rapidly during the entire sum- 
mer. 

Where combinations of dried milk 
and meatscrap are used, the ration for 
the baby chicks is made up and fed with 
no grain for about four weeks. When the 
chicks are 4 weeks old, start in feeding 
a small amount of grain. By feeding 
grain the mash consumption is reduced 


Start the Pullets Right 








[ Continued from page 









and the protein intake is reduced 
cordingly. 

For grain for four-weeks-old chick 
like wheat or wheat and cracked c 
By the time the chicks are 10 o: 
weeks of age they will usually eat w! 
corn. Different strains and different 
of chicks vary considerably as to 
age at which they will begin to r 
whole corn. As soon as they eat it r 
ly, it apparently is safe to use. 

As the weeks go by the amount 
grain is gradually increased. Mash < 
sumption is reduced accordingly, 
the mash is always left in front of + 
birds at all times so that they can 
and help themselves at will. In gene: 
it will be found that they like the g: 
better and as long as the grain iS te 
sufficiently liberal quantities onl 
small amount of mash is consumed. 


WHuere it is not desired to feed : 
grain but grow the chicks on all ma 
all one has to do is reduce the am 
of meatscrap, milk, fishscrap, or ot 
high protein feeds in the mash. 
reducing at about 4 weeks of age 
reduce steadily so that by the time 
chicks are 10 weeks of age the n 
will not contain more than 5 percent 
a combination of high protein fee 
From 10 weeks on to maturity on an 
mash basis the birds will just be allowed 
to help themselves to the mash hopper 
containing this relatively small perc 
of the high protein feeds. 

When the Leghorn pullets are ab: 

5 months of age or the Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, or Or- 
pingtons about 6 months of age, if they 
are of an average strain, some of them 
will be getting pretty well combed. 
Others, of course, will not be quite s 
far along, but at that time the bird 
begin to make a very rapid increase in 
body weight. This will be accompanic 
by an increased consumption and is ac- 
companied by an increased demand for 
shell material. 

The reproductive system is getting 
active and the birds begin to eat oyster 
shell and materials of that sort more 
liberally. It seems to be desirable with 
most strains to feed liberally on grain 
at this time. However, if they are on an 
all-mash ration, leave the mash as it has 
been thru the growing period so as not 
to hasten sexual maturity too much. 

It is always a temptation with a bunc! 
of s-months-old Leghorn pullets tha 
are just combing up nicely to put them 
over onto the laying mash. That is not 
usually a good practice because such 4 
procedure has a tendency to start the 
pullets to laying before their bones are 
fully formed and before they are fu 
feathered. 

One can often find it a good pract 
to examine the pullets and look es| 
cially at the wing feathers. See if all 
the primary wing feathers are hen 
adult plumage type. We want just 
few eggs as possible from them wh 
they are carrying chick or what we call 
junior plumage feathers. 








James T. Nichols, writer of Birdse 
Views of Far Lands, will be with the 
Successful Farming tour party. 

















Market Chat 


i 
Si JRE prices have come down. But 
farmers are still buying goods about one- 
third above pre-war level and selling 
most products for less than they sold 
before ‘on war. Values of farm land have 


if 


tended lower since 1925. The value of 
farm buildings has continued to increase. 

[he shifting of considerable land 
from spring wheat to corn in some sec- 


is helps to insure a liberal corn sup- 
» this season if the yield per acre is 
even up to average. If intentions at 
planting time were fairly well carried 
out and the growing season is generally 
favorable, the corn crop will be the 
est since the early twenties. 
he bright spot in the wheat market 
utlook is the dwindling supply of native 
wheat in some of the importing coun- 

s. But any shipments from the United 
States must compete with heavy offer- 

gs from other sources 

Farmers who are responsible for the 
intended 3 percent increase in the oats 
acreage this year may be intending to 
feed much of the crop to livestock. 
Surely they cannot expect much of a 
cash market with the old crop carryover 
larger than a year ago by one-sixth. 

lax promises about as well as any- 

g in the cash grain line in a none 
too promising market year, if the grow- 
ers have carried out their early plans 
to put less land in the crop. 

Hog slaughter during June is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than in the 
same month last year. Average weights 
may continue heavy because grain prices 
have been low enough to encourage lib- 
eral feeding. A weak feature is the 


luggish demand for pork products in 
the domestic and foreign trade. Early 
summer shipments of fed cattle seem 
likely to total not so many as last sea- 
son. On the whole, there is reason to 
hope for better cattle markets the sec- 
ond half of the year, especially if busi- 
s conditions improve. 


ry 
I HE lamb market this spring was a 
t nervous over the prospect of liberal 
nent of lambs from the Northwest 
ng June, following the active move- 
t of sheep and lambs from the South 
Southwest. One of the hopeful fea- 
in the wool situation is the re- 
| prospect of a decrease in the 1931 
clip in far southern countries which pro- 
the greater part of the world’s 
y of combing and clothing wools. 
ces of poultry usually go up until 
ew hatch is ready for market and 
rs start thinning the flocks after 
ain laying season. The upward 
ncy this season was backed by 
rtage of poultry holdings in cold 
ize. The storage men were a bit 
| and slow about putting away eggs 
season. 
tter usually sells lowest in June, 
ise of the heavy production. Even 
generally depressed markets this 
lo not seem to cut into production, 
oor pastures had some effect in that 
tion in states which suffered most 
last year’s drouth. 
crop potato shipments seem 
to reach nearly the same total as 
ason. Prices have been one-third 
r and a larger share of the proceeds 
t to far-western shippers.—Special to 
‘sful Farming by the United States 
irtment of Agriculture. 
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Even if you're rolling in 


wealth, you can’t buy better 
underwear than HANES 


You'tt be in clover in Hangs 
Summer Underwear. It keeps you 
comfortable, cool, and contented. 
And the price won't burn you up, 
either! Many garments are only 
soc. None is more than $1.§0. 


HANES Shirts and Shorts. Many styles, 
colors, and fabrics. 50c to $1. 





Have your wife look at Hangs. 


She'll rub the materials between 
her fingers. She ‘Il see how the 
buttons and seams are sewed. 
She'll say, 


they do it for so little money!”’ 


‘I don’t know how 


Give Hangs a try. Shove your 
shoulders into a shirt . . . step 
through a pair of shorts 
button up, and look yourself over. 
Chest, waist, crotch, seat. You 
don’t see any droops or sags. 
Neither are you cramped. You 
couldn't feel freer in a fig-leaf. 
And that goes, regardless of how 
you're built. 
always right! 

Any good store should have 
Hanzs in a style and size for you 
and your boy. If you can’t get 
what you want, please write us. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


HANEs sizes are 


SAMSONBAK 

Union Suit. Other 

types, too. 75c to 
$1.50. 


Elastic-Knit Light- 

weights. Long or 

short sleeves—or 

Athletic style. $1 
to Si2 5. 





HANES UND Skee ee 


P/ 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 






FOR EVERY SEASON 


See Advertising Index, page OL 































































Every Woman 


Should Read This 


HEY called her “queer”, a “shameless hussy”—that first woman 
who timidly made her entry into the world of business a half century 
ago. But look at her today! There is scarcely a profession or business in 
the world which has not successfully been invaded by the “gentler sex”’. 


And yet, there has always been cne woman who has had a highly 
skilled business of her own—really fifty jobs in one—the farm home- 
maker. She is really the pioneer business women. For the business of farm- 
ing is a complex business in which the homemaker shares the responsibility 
equally with her husband. She has to be a combination cook, seamstress, 
bookkeeper, gardener, interior decorator, child specialist, poultryman, 
marketing executive and general adviser. If there ever was a high 
powered executive who could use time-saviag methods it is she. 


Our Successful Farming Cook Book is specifically designed for farm 


homemaking executives. It is a brand new invention in cook books—the 


greatest cook book improvement in the history of publishing. It has 
been haled as a sensation by farm women of the country. Loose-leaf, 


with blank pages where favorite new recipes may be copied or pasted, it 
this one grows 
(No more 





can never grow out of date. Most cook books grow older 
younger. Each chapter is indexed separately on tabbed cards. 
hunting through long indexes) There are handy oven temperature charts on 
the inside covers so arranged that they are always visible whenever the 
cook book is opened. 

But these are not the only reasons why the new Successful Farming cook 
book appeals to the farm homemaking executive. Between its gleaming 
blue and gold covers there are nearly a thousand “master” recipes, each 
one selected for its deliciousness and usefulness to the farm family. There 
are hundreds of menus and food facts, the kind the farm woman needs 


and wants and seldom finds in such convenient form. 


(re you seeking variety in the menus for your family? Do you need 
new dishes, to tempt lagging appetites? In chapter 1, “Selec tion of Farm 


Food”, you'll find dozens of well balanced menus for every season of the 
year. Do you want suggestions for a quick “pick-up” meal for the un- 


Or hints for planning the food for a large gathering, a 
You'll find plenty in Our Successful Farming 
And as for canning and preserving (this season is here!) you'll 


expected guests? 
family dinner or picnic? 
Cook Book. 
find in this unique cook book the most complete manual on the subject 
which has ever been offered to the farm woman. Even your Four-H club 


daughter has not been forgotten. There is a special chapter for her. 


We could go on telling you for pages about the delightful advantages 
of this new cook book, but it must be seen to be believed, appreciated; 
as one farm homemaker told us, “I would not take five dollars for my copy!” 
Which brings up the subject of the price. “Our Successful Farming Cook 
Book sells for $1, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing costs, $1.25 in all. 
Please use the handy coupon below. 





Des Moines, Iowa 
(Check offer preferred) 


Successful Farming 
209 Meredith Bldg., 
I enclose $1 for the Cook Book, plus 25 cents for mailing costs, 
$1.25 in all, 
I enclose $2.25 in all—$1.25 for the Cook Book and its mailing 
costs, and $1 for a five-year subscription for Successful Farming. 


= «| es = 


Name 








Town Sate 
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Know Your Lubrication 





[ Continued from page 7 





be used in order to keep the surfaces 
separated. 

With light pressures and rapid surface 
movement, a lubricant of light bod 
must be used to reduce the frict 
within the lubricant itself. Thus, for t 
wagon axles, heavy grease a | 
used. For a cream separator a light, t 
oil is desiréd. It is quite an expericr nce 
for the operator of a cream separator t 
use heavy oil, with the revelation that 
the power required to turn the crank 
has been greatly increased, perhaps more 
than doubled. 

The selection of the right grade of 
lubricant is a matter that requires con- 
siderable judgment. The first considera 
tion is the design of the bearing. Bea 
ings having high pressures require hea 
body lubricants. 

In general, the lightest lubricant that 
will keep the wearing surfaces separated 
should be used. This applies to practi- 
cally all kinds of lubrication problems 
Due consideration should be given, how 
ever, to change of temperature whi 
may take place. As lubricants warm 
their viscosity or body is lowered. 

The second most important feature of 
lubrication is the method of applyi 
the lubricant. The most elementary way 
of applying lubricant is to use an oil can, 
dropping a small quantity of the lubri- 
cant to an oil hole or well. The highest 
type of application represents an auto 
matic application with a reservoir of oil 
thoroly enclosed so as to be protected 
from dirt and grit. 





Tue ring oil bearings provided on 
electric motors represent advanced prac 
tice in bearing construction. Altho the 
motor may be in continuous operation 
oil need not be supplied oftener thar 
once in three months to one year. Some 
of the new windmills have a design to be 
commended in this connection as th #% 
replenishing of the oil once a year is 
entirely sufficient. 

The method of applying lubricants 
should be positive and sure, for any 
failure will bring trouble. In some farm 
machines much time is required to “oil 
the machine.” Some of the machines 
have as many as 75 places where a lubri 
cant is to be supplied by hand. 

The exclusion of dirt is almost as 11 
portant as the application of the lubri 
cant. The new pressure systems, where 
the minimum amount of opening 1s 
provided to receive oil, are highly to b 
commended and the application of oil 
under pressure is more positive than the 
usual gravity feed. The most up-to-date 
practice provides for thoro inclosure and 
dust rings of felt and leather to keep the 
lubricant in and the grit out. 

The quality of lubricant is one of t 
most difficult matters to be fractal 
by the small user. Motor oil may be pur- 
chased for from 50 cents to $1.25 a gal- 
lon and it is contended by the maker of 
the higher priced oil that more value 1s 
furnished for the dollar in the higher 
priced oil than in the cheaper. There 1s 
no doubt but that careful refining of oil 
costs money and the price of a well- 
established, recognized brand is cheap 
insurance of quality. 

One of the most important machines 
found-on the farm requiring lubrication 



















ion js the internal combustion engine as 
used in the auto, truck, and tractor. The 
—_ quantity of lubricant used is large and 
: the life and power of the motor depends 
much upon the maintenance of proper 
Irtaces lubrication. 
It is to be regretted that there are no 
urtace simple tests available for determining 
body the quality of lubricant. True enough, 
riction there are elaborate tests of motor oil but 
for the they are too expensive for the small user 
ld be and even when made, theyare sointricate 


t, thin as to require careful interpretation. It 


rience appears that the small user of motor 

tor te oils must dpend, first, upon the relia- 

a that bility of the manufacturer as a guarantee 
crank to supply a good article, and second, 

$ more upon observation of the general per- 

formance of the machine. 

ide of 
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be. Early Roosting 

heay A 

a SOMETIMES the pullets refuse to 
bg t when they go in the laying house 

acageey the fall. This can be prevented if 

_— cks are taught to roost in the early 

vo s. s of brooding. 

which it is not a hard thing to do. The use 

pen f slanting roosts all around the walls of 
e brooder house will soon teach the 

ks to roost. These roosts, hinged 

chon about a foot above the floor, can be 
hi. raised and lowered. After the chicks are 

ne 3 weeks old, the roosts are lowered just 

ww before dark. As the chicks back away 
- 1 the heat of the stove, they go up 

— the roosts instead of into the corners. 
f cil When the roosts are lowered, the tips 

ad about 18 inches from the walls and 


re are three roosts in this space. They 
made of 1 x 1-inch material and the 

r side of these sticks is covered 
1 on with wire netting so the chicks cannot 





prac get under them. The wire prevents the 
) the ks from getting into the droppings 
tion, and makes it easy for the chicks to get 
than up on the roosts. It does not take long 
ome tor the babies to learn, and saves much 
to be trouble and inconvenience later.—R. R. 
the B® H.. Illinois. ‘ 
ar 1S 
ants Coming Events 
any 
farm July 10-25 — North Dakota State Fair, 
oil rand Forks, North Dakota. 
ines ist 22-29—Illinois State Fair, Spring- 
roy ld, Illinois. 
gust 22~-29—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 

ad lissouri, ; “t 
she; ist 26-September 4—Iowa State Fair, 
ie Des Moines, Iowa. 
— ist 29-September 4—Wisconsin State 
ad fair, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
oO be ist 31-September 5—Ohio State Fair, 
f oll lumbus, Ohio. 
the S mber 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- 
date n, Nebraska. 
and September 5-12—Minnesota State Fair, St. 
the iul, Minnesota. 

September 5-12——_Indiana State Fair, Indian- 
the olis, Indiana. 
ned S mber 6-12 — Michigar State Fair, 
pur- etroit. 
val- tember 7-12—New York State Fair, 
» al racuse, New York. 
- September 14-18—South Dakota State Fair, 
eo iron, South Dakota. 
a ‘. . mber 14-19—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
F all insas, 
at September 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle Con- 
cH ress, Waterloo, Iowa. 
cap October 10-17—National Dairy Exposition, 

>t. Louis, Missouri. 

1e¢S } 


vember 28-December 5—International 
vestock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 











ABC Playmayd 
Porcelain Round 
Tub—and—ABC 
Companion with 
Porcelain Square 
Tub with round- 
ed corners. Both 


g. 
~ 
c 
7 
S 
a 
= 
@ 
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Dept. 1503 


Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill. Dept. 1503 


Gentlemen: Please send me your ABC folder and 


name of dealer in my vicinity. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 








Turn the 
drudgery 
you save 








An ABC saves you 3 to 4 hours on 
wash day— gives you time to care for 
your poultry and to comfortably look 
after your various other duties. Not 
only that, an ABC gives you time, 
too, for the things you like to do— 
more leisure hours to enjoy away 
from tedious tasks. 


The ABC Playmayd is made of everlasting 
sanitary Porcelain. Retains its lustre and 
brightness forever. Just a damp cloth keeps 
it clean and wholesome. Smoother than 
any metal—prevents clothes friction—un- 
affected by strong washing soaps. Wringer 
turns and locks in 8 positions—balloon 
cushion rolls save buttons and sheer fab- 
rics. Fast agitator washes in record-time, 
the daintiest garments and heaviest over- 
alls. Powered by the famous Briggs and 
Stratton 4-cycle gas motor. Starts 
when you step on it. Simple to operate. 


The ABC Playmayd is of highest quality 
at lowest price. Test it, in your own home, 
free. Send coupon for descriptive folder. 





(Est. 1909) PEORIA, ILL. 
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lll Save You Half 
Your Fence Money 
Get My new CUT PRICES 


Before you buy Farm or Poultry Fence, fy 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts 5 Roofing, Paints. 
Baby Chicks, Poultry plies, etc. My prices 
LOWEST in i5 years. I'll save you big money 





i» The Brown Fence & Wire Co. iV 
a Dept.2210 Cleveland, 0. 
—_——eee 





Good and 
Good for You. 





L30 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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Sia Tah Kad Raat Sa Ka Sa Kat Kiar? Ca? Nac® Kas” Cah Cea? Tak Kel Kah My 





Baby Chicks and Pouttry 





Roc Re Ke Ke KL KCK Kae Riae Ko Ka KK KKK 





ebs OVERSIZE Chicks 









or hen. 


of these fine chi the A you want them. 
prepaid delivery guarant2ed. 





BIG DISCOUNT 


We want to do our share in helping the farmer and poultry raiser by giving them the 
greatest bargain we have ever offered. 
bred OVERSIZE chicks. No second or third grade, but the kind we have bred and 
cultured for many years to grow larger, mature quicker and produce 200 eggs or more 
If there ever was a time when the poultry raiser needs more eggs and more 
pounds of meat per bird, it’s now, and Siteb’s OVERSIZE chicks should meet this emergency. 
every dollar count by raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE chicks. 


Make 
They pay. We can ship you 100 or 10, 000 
Send for entales or order from t ad. 100% ‘live 


LOWEST PRICES WE EVER MADE 


50 100 §=6©6500 = =—1000 

Wh. Bf. Br. I netns ka Abu ewmee $2 r $4.00 $7.50 $36.25 $70.00 
Brd., Wh., Bf. Te veencsecwedtes 2.38 450 8.50 41.25 80.00 
i AMS Sa A a alan in we. Gtae 2.38 50 8.50 41.25 80.00 
8. L. Wyand. & R. C. Reds. 2.63 5.00 9.50 46.25 90.00 

Wh., Bf. Orps. & Wh. Wyand. 2.38 4.50 8.50 41.25 80.00 
We Os IU, 5g ndecaces 2.63 5.00 9.50 46.25 90.00 
Ancones, Hyy. Aae’td......cccsecces ee 400 7.50 36.25 70.00 
oT ) a Serre 1.88 3.50 6.50 31.25 60.00 
dine wh cneed pi omsae 1.63 3.00 50 26.25 50.00 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 518, LINCOLN, ILL. 
Members Int'l Mid-West, Ill. & American B. C. P. Association 





These chicks are all Sieb’s very finest pure- 











IN SUMMER WHEN LAYING IS 
HIGHEST, WE NEED PLENTY OF 
OYSTER SHELL FOR EGG-SHELL 


gs MATERIAL ...YOU 
\ ( & » 
—S 









_ \PROFIT MCST WHEN 
' YOU FEED 


oe / 
REEF BRAND : 















PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 
GULF CRUSHING CO., NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 





MASTER-MATED CHIX 


Why pay more? Low priced and vigorous. Acc redited. 
Prize winners. Breeding stock blood-tested. 100% live 
delivery. Prepaid. pape d when wanted or money 
promptly refunded. >. O. D. if you wish. Order from 
this ad with full confidence. 


BREEDS 100 200 500 
8.C.Wh., Br. & Bf.Leghs., Anc......$6.90 $13.50 $32.50 
Wh.,Bf.& Bar. Rocks, Reds 7.90 15.50 37.50 
Wh.,Wyan., Bf.Orp., Bl. Giants, Min. 9.75 19.00 45.00 
Heavy Mixed (No Leithorns)..... 6.90 13.50 2.50 
Assorted osss GSD 11.50 27.50 
IMPERIAL G RADE--Trapnest 2 
strains to 328 eggs, any variety 
Leghs,, Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Orps.$10.95 $21.00 $50.00 


RAMSEYER CHICKERIES, Box 10, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


fo LIVE 
from 250-342eg¢ 


HICKS PERIGREED Stock, Bred 


from our National Egg Contest Winners. They 
* grow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS Ist 2 WEEKS. 
Mrs.J.F Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 chicks 
and was getting eggs in 5 months. Mrs.C Schertz, 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out of 600 andsol¢ $1028 ¢ 
worth of eggs from 250 hens. SPECIAL PRICES, uP 
FASY TERMS, Catalog FREE, 12 varieties 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 631, CLINTON, MO. 
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SEND NO MONEY tone’ CHICKS 


It’s easy to order Silver Lake Chicks because you need 
send no money with your order. We ship C.O.D. and 
guarantee live delivery of sturdy, pure bred chicks 
from healthy bred -to-lay flocks. frite for catalog 
and amazing low prices. Free Chieks with every order. 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box S, Silver Lake, Ind. 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


cH XT B.-* Blood- Tested 
a Milinois State Egg Laying Contest Winmers 


Guaranteed to live. Lowest prices guaranteed. Famous egg 
bred strains. Free toe-punch service. We ship C.O.D. Catalog 
Free. 















AJAX HATCHERIES, Box 80, Quincy, ILL. 









Per 100 Chicks C. O. D. 
Write for free catalog that describes 
14 different pure bred varieties blood 
tested chicks. Prompt shipment. Heavy 
laying strains. INDIANA HATCHERIES, 
Dept. 2, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 










Townline Chicks— Michigan Accredited 
Now offered at positively Lowest Prices for the season. 
Seventeen years hatching experience and breeding. 
107 acre R.O.P. Breeding Farm. Extra Special Prices 
on mixed lots of Leftover Chicks. 


TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM, R. 1, Box 312, Zeeland, Mich. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS =: 


week Also baby chicks 
and eggs Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 31 years.Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 
336 eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free.I ship C.O.D. 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS B'¢ wp 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE ¥2 


= Cc. O. D. Low prices. Superior Certified State aoc- 

ited. 200 to 300 egg strains. Write for Big Free Catalogue. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box $-17, WINDSOR, MO. 
Get your chicks be- 


CHICKS C.0. * fore paying. 14 best 


breeds; $1.00 down places order — pay 
~4 postman the rest. Catalog free. Write— 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





and males now 
half price. Thou- 








KENTUCKY 


f 





Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
stock. We sre pioneers in the hatchery business. 
100 per cent live delivery. Write today for our new 

money-saving price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 114, Bucyrus, O. 








CHICKS- PULLETS Lowest prices in years. R.O. P. 200- 
7 290-Pedigreed |Breeding. Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blond-tested, Health Certified by Licensed Veter- 
inary. Chicks shipped C.O. D. Pullets C.O.D.on Approval. 


CATALOG FREE. Fairview Hatche ang Poult Farms 
ox S. R. 2, re ecland, Michigan 


HELM’S STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS & o?:D°Goe2 


alive. 16 breeds. 88 Awards, 33 Firsts Eee Contests 1930. World's 
best egg strains. Old Est. Mem. I. B.C. A Free Catalog. 








ILLINOIS HATCHERY, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 








Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


[ Continued from page 15 


of the great palaces on the water front 
in the city is a third of a mile in length, 
It was built by one of the sultans about 
75 years ago and is of white marbk 
spite of its magnificence they say 
haunted; that one sultan committ 
suicide in it and another went ins 
within its walls. It is now vacant. 

Before entering Turkey proper it wil 
be well to have in mind a few facts 
about the new Turkish Republic. 
area it is a little larger than the state of 
Texas but it is nearly all in Asia, 
European part being about the siz 
Massachusetts. Agriculture is its chief 
industry and the great majority of its 
14,000,000 people are farmers. One rea- 
son why the capital was moved t 
Angora was because it is more near) 
the agricultural center. 

The new republic is now about sey 
years old. The sultan has nothing to d 
with the government. The first presi- 
dent, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, was re- 
elected at the end of his first four-year 
period, but, as in the United States, t! 
decreed in the beginning that the presi- 
dent could not serve more than tw 
four-year terms 

Under republican rule the Turks are 
fast becoming a great people. After being 
among them and finding what gigantic 
strides they are making in education, 
industry, scientific farming, and nearly 
every other activity, I have revised my 
opinion of them very much. Since their 
unholy religion has been ssiaitetel ly 
ousted from governmental affairs it is 
becoming very plain that their religion 
and unscrupulous sultans were large 
responsible for their meanness and heart- 
lessness. 


+ 
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W omeEN are no longer veiled in Tur 
key and I never saw a fez on a man’s 
head while there. The harem is no m 
The women rejoice in their ietedor. 
Many of them are not only fine-looking 
but really beautiful. They already have 
a woman’s weekly paper and it has a 
large circulation. They are rapidly tak- 
ing their place in all the activities of 
life. They even want a place on the 
police force and are demanding woman 
suffrage. 

Like all Gaul of ancient story, Con- 
stantinople, or rather Istanbul, is di- 
vided into three parts. The old Moham- 
medan portion has always been called 
Stamboul. This part of the city is about 
12 miles in circumference. The Grand 
Bazaar, which is world famous, is in 
this part of the city. This institution is 
a little like a gigantic department store 
with 4,000 little shops. It is said that 
$1,000,000 changes hands every day in 
this institution but frankly I do not be 
lieve a word of it. 

The newer part of the city is across 
the Golden Horn from Stamboul. Here 
are the good hotels, and some of them 
are very fine. I had Junch at the Tokat 
lian and enjoyed it the most of any m: 
in Europe so far on this trip and I have 
already eaten at the best hotels 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and Athens, to say nothing « of a 
dozen other cities. The music by the 
Russian orchestra was the finest I evet 
heard in any hotel around the world. | 
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fact, I have never had quite such a musi- 
cal thrill before and it will remain a 
pleasant memory for years to come. 

This newer part of the city is called 
Pera-Galata. All the foreign embassies 

here and you will be glad to know 
that the United States building is the 
finest of them all. I saw the fine Y. M. 
C. A., some of the theaters and club- 
houses, great banking houses, and other 
buildings of business institutions, some 
of which are as fine as you will see in 

city. Nearly all the people dress in 
European clothes. There is also a goodly 

ber of fine schools and colleges in 
the city. 

The third part of the city is across the 
Bosphorus on the Asia side and is called 
Scutari. As I did not visit it I am unable 
to describe it other than to say that from 

ss the water one can see many fine 
buildings and it makes a wonderful pic- 
ture by night as well as by day. 

Many of the best streets in Pera- 
Galata are narrow. The traffic is con- 
gested. Street cars go zipping along thru 
streets that are narrow, but somehow 
the people get out of their way. There 

thousands of automobiles. There are 
peed limits and the drivers go like 
the wind, sounding their horns continu- 


Che bridge that connects Galata with 
Stamboul is one of the most remarkable 
toon bridges in the world. It is said 
among’ the 300,000 people who 
s this bridge every day every nation 
the earth is represented. In a couple 
urs I saw the world go by. It is the 
sight of a lifetime. 
this is also a toll bridge.. There are 
collectors and the toll for a foot 
enger is about one penny. The toll 


for an auto with its passengers is about 

I wish you could see how the 

cars go 3 ae by, how the driver al- 

; has the coin in his hand, and how 

the toll collector never makes a mistake 
etting it. 


\s a Turkish woman is supposed to 


be the exclusive property of her husband 


inwritten law forbids any other man 


to touch her. The women often refuse to 
pay the toll and walk right thru. Of 
course the collector protests but he 


; not keep them back. 
lor years no Turkish man and wom- 
even husband and wife, were allowed 


to sit together in any public company. 
A movie man was asked if women came 
to his show. He replied, 


“No, and I do 
want them. If they come alone 
e stare at them, and if with a man, 
body calls the police.” 
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O MORE need any woman spend 
tedious hours in a hot kitchen, lift- 
ing a coal hod, shaking a slow stove, con- 
tending with mussy ashes. The modern 
Florence Oil Range does away with all 
such drudgery, saves hours of kitchen 
time and cuts the size of your fuel bill. 
The Florence principle of focused heat 
means that an intensely hot flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. There are no wicks, no smoke, no 
smell, no long waits, no hot stove going 
when you are not using it for cooking. 
And kerosene (coal oil) is one of the 
cheapest and safest of fuels. 
Thevery newest Florence model (FR5A) 
shown above, is espegially beautiful; fin- 


ished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black 





In Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel 


iz the Dindge 


enamel. It takes little floor space and the 
price is most reasonable. The roomy oven, 
with accurate side-wall thermometer, is 
an integral part of the range. 
< Hardware, furniture and department 
stores have Florence stoves in two, 
three, four and five-burner sizes in 
different colors, and at all prices. 
Every modern home should also have a 
Florence W ater Heater. Ask your plumber. 


"Shorter Kitchen Hours.” This booklet 
is just what its title indicates—full of use- 
ful labor-saving hints and information and 


delightful menus. Write for free copy. 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 


Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


FLORINGCE 











AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


T IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 
windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 
Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 
The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines + Kansas City + Minneapolis - Oakland 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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The World’s 

Tallest Hotel 

—46 Stories 
High 


» Cicean s 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


Every room in the Morrison Hotel 
is outside, with bath, circulat- 
ing ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp, telephone and Servidor. A 
new 500 room section, soon to be 
opened, was made necessary by 
the demand for Morrison service. 


2500 ROOMS $2.5°0up 


pec BOOK 


ON CARE OF YoUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book wrtte 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue,New York,N. Y. 


_LucKy TIGER 


FOR HAIR AND SCALP 
A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 
tions; a Proven Germicide, deli- 
catel pertumed: ; safe for adults 
and children. World’ s largest seller at 
Druggists, Barbers Beauty Parlors. 


GUARANTEED 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved / ; 
in 1 minute by these thin, N 
soot! ning, healing pads. Safel 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line tn North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
gota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Addrese 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 

™="for patents Send sketch or 

model for instructions or write 

for Free book,‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and “Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on how 
to proceed CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 64-M, Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


NM te) 
North Dakota, 
LAND OPENINGS Norn Darcie: 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 
proved farms, new land, low prices. Write for 
FREE BOOK and details. 
E. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G._N.Ry. 






































Put one on— 
the pain is gene! 











St. Paul, Minn. 
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By R. L. Parker 


One who is about to start with bees 
as a business gives a good deal of thought 
to the selection of a location that offers 
nectar-producing flowers and pollen 
from spring to late fall. One who has 
but a single colony to locate should put 
as much thought on selecting the most 
convenient location that offers the best 
protection for the bees. 

When hives are exposed to too great 
heat, combs melt and colonies are likely 
to swarm into a number of weak divi- 
sions because they lack ventilation. An 
orchard with shade for the hottest part 
of the day and with a windbreak on the 
north and west’sides may do for a per- 
manent location in moderate climates. 
Lacking tree shade, boards or high shed 
roof may be needed in more southern 
states. 

Hives should be placed near the 
ground on cement stands or on creosoted 
wood (not on an ants’ nest), with a slop- 
ing lighting board reaching from the hive 
to the ground. As a rule, one would bet- 
ter have the hive face the south or east. 

If the swarm has been captured very 

early in the season, it is probab ly a large 
one that will need plenty of room to 
make the bees feel Rasee Be A second 
hive body fitted with full sheets of comb 
foundation may enable the bees to make 
comb and to rear brood before there is 
a superabundance of honey. 

When warm, sunny days open up 
nectar- producing flowers and trees, bee- 
men examine their hives. If the bees are 
making comb and storing honey in the 
top and corners, it is time to put on the 
supers. Our beginner will have selected 
his supers to fit his hive according to 


Managing Bees 





what he wants to get in the honey lin 
The one-colony beekeeper will not 
at extracted honey so he will either | 

a super with small section boxes fitt: 
with sheets of thin starter, or he 
have a half-depth super or one the | 
depth of the brood chamber. 

The latter has some advantage in t 
it can be used for a brood chamber wh 
so desired. If you have the two larg 
stories partly or entirely filled with cor 
and brood, you may place the super for 
honey storage above them or, in 
warm weather, the upper brood frames 
may be set as a separate hive near the 
other and, as the brood is hatched 
may enter the hive proper. 

When the first super frames 
almost filled with honey, one may 
provide more room by adding a sec 
super below the first one. Bees st 
farthest from the brood nest and 
want them to finish and cap as ra] 
as possible the combs they have start 
Bees hanging outside the hive indic 
a lack of room and ventilation. W 
such is the case, an extra super shi 
be given them immediately and, in h 
weather, a little air space may be left 
back of it. 

In the height of the season, five or 
supers may be needed. As soon as on 
capped over, it should be removed 
keep bees from tracking the black, gi 
my propolis over the honey. It ie uld 
also be fumigated to kill wax moth | 
vae which may present. A bee esc: 
in a cover set under the super will tray 
all the bees out of the super in about 
twelve hours, and it may then be taken 
off without any bees in it. 


Saving the Blueberries 


Tre blueberry swamp was old. It be- 
gan life among the tamaracks which had 
long since gone into the farm buildings 
on the top of the Bill. The children who 
used to pick its plump blue or black 
berries now had children of their own 
and no one gave a thought as to what 
was happening to the berry bushes. 

Old Mother Nature, ever busy, went 
on with her plant succession. Slim, 
straight chokeberry stems sprang up in 
and around the blueberries, winterber- 
ries or black alder closed in on the sides; 
soft maples reached higher and. higher. 
Tenaciously the blueberries held on, 
stretching up in vain competition. 

In 1926 we woke up to the fact that 
shortly there would be no blueberry 
swamp; did a little clearing; gathered 96 
quarts of berries. It was not until June 
of 1929, however, that we began syste- 
matic work of clearing. 

There were few berries, 13 quarts from 
the entire two acres. At the more open 
end of the patch chokeberries and small 
maples were taken out. Along one side 
and circling large clumps of bushes we 
cut a winding trail which opened up 
considerable territory to the sunlight. 
Winterberries, wherever they did not 
interfere with the berry bushes, were left 
for a possible Christmas market. 


During the fall, winter, and early 
spring the drudgery of clearing was con- 
tinued, about two-thirds of the area 
being freed from strangling « growth. 
Summer of 1930 found the old swamp 
still young enough for a comeback 
Bushes all but killed in the heavy thick 
ets had responded with new growth, 
transplants were holding their own, a 
few producing some berries. 

The greatest surprise came from a few 
bushes which had been pruned, as an 
experiment, of dead material. Their fruit 
clusters were many, heavy with excep- 
tionally large berries. The bushes re- 
leased during the previous summer com- 
posed about one-third of the patch. 
They bore berries of good size and from 
them we gathered about 105 quarts.— 
Mrs, C. H. G., Michigan. 


Small Fruits 


Many berry growers in Ohio have 
discovered thru costly experience that 
it is unsafe to grow red or purple rasp- 
berries in the vicinity of blacks. Several 
disease-free plantings of black rasp- 

berries in this state have been ruined,in 
one or two seasons following the plant- 
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ing of red raspberry varieties nearby. 

Most of the stock of red and purple 
ispberries, even tho it seems healthy 
nd vigorous, is actually thoroly in- 

‘ted with mosaic virus diseases. The 
milder types of these diseases do such 
little damage to red or purple raspber- 
es that they escape notice. Black rasp- 
berry plants, however, are severely in- 
jured by these same diseases. 

In addition, the plant lice which carry 
raspberry mosaics thrive exceptionally 
well on most commercial varieties of 
reds and produce winged forms in abun- 
dance. As a result, the spread of mosaics 
from reds is usually very rapid. The 
Latham, one of the most popular and 

st profitable of all red raspberries 

en when diseased, has proved to be an 
especially dangerous variety to plant 
near blacks. 

If the red or purple raspberry stock is 
known to be absolutely free of even the 
mildest mosaics, no harm can result from 
growing it beside blacks. There is some 
raspberry stock of such character. 
; doubtful whether there is any virus- 
free stock of the commercial purple 

rieties. 

As a general rule, berry growers 
should not risk growing all sorts of rasp- 
berries together. Each grower should 
produce only the one kind which he has 
found to yield him the most profit. If 
the market demands that he grow two 
or three sorts, they should be separated 

least 20 rods (farther, if possible) 
from one another.—L. M. C., Ohio. 
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Plan Successive 
Plantings 


M. ST of us insist that it is not a gar- 
without some tomatoes, and with- 
out some beans, sweet corn, and a few 
other things that come more or less to be 
the standard articles produced by the 
garden. Yet most of us are guilty of 
failure to get the most from the garden, 
simply because when it comes to plant- 
beans, let us say, we plant them all 
nce, and before we think of planting 
ther row the first one has begun to 


lime passes so quickly with spring 
k and early summer work that one 
lly knows where the summer has 
. Yet if it could be made a part of 
regular garden program to plant a 
ssion of crops on a certain day 
second week, I would assure al- 
t anyone that returns from the gar- 
would be doubled. Of course, no one 
t those who take care of the garden 
would think of planting a succes- 
f crops. 
the other hand, many a good gar- 
1as produced only about two-thirds 
\at it is really capable of producing, 
y because a succession of crops has 
een made a definite, regular part of 
irden program. Thru planting of a 
ssion of crops the very top quality 
h and every vegetable can be had 
ht thru the season from the first 
of the garden to the very last that 
ithered as the autumn frosts put 
id to our gardens in the north. 





What state will send the most people 
Yellowstone with us? Tell you after 
tour, 
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HIS TELEPHONE GETS HIM 
THE BEST LIVESTOCK PRICES 


By TELEPHONING to keep in touch with livestock 
prices in his vicinity, a farmer living near La Rue, 
Ohio, disposes of his lambs, sheep and cattle with 
the greatest possible profit and convenience. When- 
ever he has livestock to sell, he calls the local man- 
ager of the co-operative association in a nearby town 
and gets all the latest marketing information. On 
one recent occasion, he telephoned in the morning 
. . . found that the price was good, and that a 
shipment was being made that day. By afternoon he 
had delivered his livestock, made the sale and 
deposited the check in his bank. 

The telephone is also proving more and more help- 
ful in promoting profitable sales of grain, fruit and 
vegetables through co-operative associations or local 
markets. It is invaluable in keeping up friendly con- 
tacts, making social engagements and summoning 
help in times of accident or sickness. And it is a 
most convenient means of ordering farm and house- 
hold supplies whenever they are needed in a hurry. 

The modern farm home has a telephone that serves 
well, rain or shine. 


~~ 
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Men Who Are Willing 


To Work 


Can make a very desirable connection with Successful Farming 
to renew subscriptions that are running out this year. You 
would of course pick up many new ones — Our men work on 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


You must have a car, spend two weeks in training before being 
assigned to regular territory alone. Permanent position, chance 
for advancement. Write to 


SALES MANAGER 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















See Advertising Index, page 61 
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For Any Need! 


Aum and type to 
meet any require- 


ment. 114 to 30 H. P. 
Sturdy, staunch, de- 
pendable.Users testify 
to their superiority — 
low fuel consumption 
— high power accom- 
plishment. 

Get FREE Engine Catalog 


Write for our FREE 
Engine Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


165 Lake Street Freeport, Ili- 


Also Makers of Windmills, Feedmills, Saw 
Frames, Pump Jacks, Swartz Automotive and 
Tractor Replacement Sleeves, Tank Heaters, etc. 





SHELLERS 


50 to 75 bu. per hour. 2 to 
4h. p. Stover Corn Shel- 
lers are unequalled. Ideal 
for popcorn. Write for 
new Catalog. 











Men With Cars 


—For— 


A summers’ work around your own home. We 
give you a selected list to call on and pay you a 


Salary and Commission 


You must spend two weeks in training away 
from home before we can assign you to your 
home territory. 


These positions will be filled quickly, so speak 
for your territory now. Write to | 


Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 




















SA F Ee TO Be E M ov = ing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 


eadens pain in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort... immediately! 





CORNS 


Soon the corn shrivels up and loosens. You 
peel it off with your fingers. Works on any 
P kind of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or 
One drop deadens pain, dries up callus old. Results are guaranteed. 
CIENCE has perfected new methods in ending sé ” World’ 
corns. No more paring, that is dangerous. G E S | ores 
= ” iy Fastest Way 


You touch the most painful corn with an amaz- 


Y RADIOS Atwater-Kent, Ma- 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 

dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
hew and rebullt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free! Brown’s Radio Exch. 


list today. 
Dept. A , 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 










p ety rag Py Walsh Garden Tractor 
For i Florists pie Suburbanites 
~ Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 

SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
| New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. Sesctot Mise 


3355T almage Av. SE 
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Farm Records 
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association found thru their farm 
ords that they had too much equipment 
and too much money invested in ma 
chinery, according to Cleon E. Herriott. 
farm management adviser for 
group. All three decreased their e 
ment and investment. Several other 
found that they needed to buy 
machinery to take the place of, 
cut down, expensive hand labor. 
Some of the reasons for the differ 
in Income on various farms are show 
a recent yearly report. There w 
difference between the high and 
profit, or ” farms of $10,300. T] 
high profit farm was 50 acres larger 
had a total investment of approximat 
$5,900 more than the low profit f. 
The high profit farm had a gross r 
on each $100 invested of $35 as c 
pared to $12 on the low profit farm. 
The owner of the high profit f 
raised 57 bushels of corn per acr 
compared to 39 bushels on the 
profit farm and roo tons of hay fro: 
acres as compared te 43 tons fro: 
acres on the low profit farm. The 
profit farm raised 269 pigs fron 
sows while the low profit farm ra 
177 pigs from 34 sows; the high p: 
farm made a gross return of $189 
sow as compared to $106 per sow.o1 
low profit farm. Altho approxin 
equal amounts of labor were us¢ 
each farm, the greater success with | 
stock and high crop yields on the |! 
profit farm enabled the owner to s! 


a labor return of $4,950 in gross inc: 
] + 


“loss 


per man as compared to $2,350 on 
low profit farm. 
Another farmer in the associat 


produced a gross annual income of $67 
per head on 14 cows, or $938 from the 
herd. The average income on 21 farms 
was $918 from nine cows. This mea 
that the above owner was milking 5 ex- 
tra cows to get $20 more per year. As- 
suming that $70 was the average 
for feeding each cow, this man was | 
ing $3 per head or $42, besides labor on 
the extra 5 cows. But until his record 
showed him the loss he had thought | 
was making money because he receiv 
good-sized cream checks. 

Benefits of record keeping show ther 
selves in various ways. A farmer 
find he is operating too small or too larg 
a farm, considering the equipment, 
vestment, and labor which he is using. 
He may not be keeping enough livestock 
to balance the rest of his program, 
vice versa. His farm may be arrang 
in such a way that he wastes time « 
may find that his crop yields are 
low to allow a margin of profit and tha 
his soil needs lime or fertilizer. Farmers 
find that it costs as much per acre t 
produce a small yield as a large one. 


cos 


+ 





Agricultural Machinery, by Davids 
This new book is of special interest 
because the author is consulting a 
cultural engineer for Successful Farm 
Chapters are devoted to each of 
leading farm implements with histor 
discussion, and details of construct 
and develigment. There are also cl 
ters on the relation of agricultut 
machinery to farm progress, care, 2 
depreciation, and other details. Pri 
$3.50. John Wiley & Sons. 













Advertising— 
And You 


H AD you in the spring of 1921 poe 
chased a certain well-known automobile, 
you would have paid approximately 


_ 


$2,400 for it. Today you can purchase 
the same make of car, of approximately 
the same size but vastly improved over 
the 1921 model, for less than $1,000. 
And the 1921 car would have been a 
touring car while the 1931 model well 
nigh represents present-day automobile 
perfection in the form of a sedan. 
[he achievements of engineers and 
competent production management have 
plished great things in the way of 
creating an improved product at less 
cost. At the same time, the automobile 
nufacturer gives advertising much of 
the credit for his ability to give the con- 
sumer vastly greater value now than he 
did in 1921. 
Tho you and I may not realize it at 
times, we are, in a thousand ways, bene- 
ficiaries of the printed word. 
It is said that a fairly good system of 
plumbing was developed by the ancient 
Romans. Lead pipes from 1 to 27 inches 
liameter have been found in houses 
the vicinity of the Roman Forum. In 
view of this, how amazing is the fact 
that it was not until 1850 that a bath- 
tub was installed in the White House. 
In 1880 the average American home had 
neither a bathtub nor running water. 
In the 2,000 years from thé days of 
Julius Caesar to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, little or no progress was 
made in this direction because people 
did not know about bathtubs. 
Said William Allen White in a recent 
address before a group of editors: “It 
doesn’t make any difference what men 
say about 80 percent of the wealth 
being in the hands of 10 percent of the 
people. That is bookkeeping. The fact is 
that we have distributed everything 
that is made among the people of this 
continent, and our ways of life have been 
changed in the distribution. We think 
differently. We are different. . . . And 
every night father and mother and the 
children read the advertising, and some 
way, under normal conditions they get 
the advertised articles. I don’t know 
how the revolution has occurred or how 
we have saved money, yet we have; we 
have put more money in the bank than 
any people ever saved before at any 
time, and all because of advertising.” 
[t isn’t so much a question of what 
lvertising costs: it is what it does for 
us that counts. Let us remember that 
advertising works for us in helping us 
learn about time- and money-saving 
equipment, and at the same time it 
helps us learn about the things that con- 
tribute to a happier and broader life. It 
makes us reach out for the better things 
and spurs us on to efforts that provide 
the wherewithal to obtain those things. 
Fach and every advertisement that 
ears in Successful Farming is scru- 
ed carefully before admittance to 
columns. We refuse to accept many 
isands of dollars worth of advertis- 
each year because it fails to come 
to our high standards of requirement 
presentation to you, the readers of 
magazine. Successful Farming guar- 

tees, with a money-back offer, the 
thfulness of each advertisement that 
ears in its columns. 
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For clearing dark rain water add 1 
tablespoonful of powdered alum and 2 
tablespoonfuls of borax to each tubful of 
water. Mix well and let stand over night. 
Siphon off with a hose or dip carefully 
so as not to roil the sediment in the 
bottom.—Mrs. L. H., Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

We kill dandelions by sprinkling a 
few drops of sulphuric acid in the center 
of each.—E. B., Michigan. 

* * * 

If caught on a dark night with a flat 
tire and no flashlight, a rear view mirror 
held by someone in front of the car lights 
will reflect an excellent light back to the 
worker.—Miss D. H., Wisconsin. 

* * x 

When a hammer face becomes round- 
ed from use, grind it flat again on the 
grindstone and it will not glance off the 
nailheads so easily.—Mrs. S. R. M., 
Missouri. 

« * * 


A handy device for catching a 
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A Page Written 


by Our Readers 


cut or the bolt replaced.—A. A. L., 
Ohio. 
* * * 

A popular playground piece of equip- 
ment for the children can be made from 
an old set of buggy wheels. Take one 
wheel off the axle and bury this end 
fairly deep, leaving the other wheel 
elevated in the shape of a merry-go- 
round.—Miss I. L. G., South Dakota. 

* *+ 

We make it a rule to have a can of old 
crankcase oil in the field with every 
piece of machinery. Every night we coat 
the moldboards, disks, and other exposed 
places with oil. If it rains during the 
night the machines are always ready for 
work the next morning.—L. A. H., 
Missouri. 

* x * 

An attractive rose trellis for the gar- 
den is made by taking two 2 x 2-inch 
boards about 5 feet long and sharpened 


The devil’s pitchfork shown in the 
illustration is easily made and yil| 
save the housewife a lot of scaldings jp 
dipping the clothes from the boiler 








and washing machine on wash day.— 
E. E. W., Illinois. 
ee @ 

Place nose baskets on the horses when 
starving them just before giving cap. 
sules. This will save a lot of time in 
endeavoring to keep feed away from 
them.—Mrs. L. J. T., Iowa. 

* * * 

In grafting our fruit trees in the 
spring we keep the grafting wax from 
sticking to our hands by keeping a piec 
of pork rind in the basket and rubbin 
our hands on it occasionally. 
R. B., Pennsylvania. 
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hog in the lot is made by hingeing 
two gates made of light material 
as shown in the illustration. The 
hogs can be caught at any place 
along the fence.—C. E. S., Kan- 
sas. 

* * * 

To stop horses from kicking in 
the stalls, suspend a rope from the 
ceiling on either side and just to 
the rear of the horse. Tie each toa 
pole about 4 feet long as a swing. 
When the horse kicks it will swing 
back and forward and break him of the 
habit.—F. P. G., Indiana. 

* * * 

If the gas line in your car gets clogged 
up, take one end loose and attach the 
tire pump. A few strokes will usually 
clean it out.—W. L., Missouri. 

* * * 

A plank 3 feet long and a rope or 

chain attached to the spoke of the car 








wheel will usually take a car out of the 
mud in a hurry. Put the plank far 
enough under the wheel so that it will 
have good traction.—W. H. S., Ne- 
braska. 


* * * 


If the threads on a bolt or pipe be- 
come worn, one can save a trip to town 
by cutting a long, slender triangle of a 
light-weight tin the length and width of 
the pipe. Screw the bolt into the nut 
and it will hold until new threads can be 
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I put 1 quart of kerosene to 1 











bushel of corn just before plant- 











at one end. Bore three 1-inch holes in 
each, the first about 3 inches from the 
top, ‘and the others spaced about 1 foot 
apart. Use three old rounds or other 
like material for cross-sections. Next 
make a loop of wire in each end about 
1 foot longer than the cross-section. Slip 
the loops over the tops of the supports 
to hold them together. Drive the sharp- 
ened ends firmly into the ground and 
drape the rose canes over the 
trellis. In the fall this can 
easily be taken apart and the 
canes dropped to the ground 
and covered for winter protec- 
tion.—Mrs. A. C. S,, South 
Dakota. 
* * x 

For washing newly plastered 
cisterns use a small amount of 
alum dissolved in water.—V. 
R. P., Minnesota. 

* * # 

Hot nails can be driven into 
plaster with much less danger 
of cracking it.—Mrs. B. P. N., Iowa. 

* & # 

When a glass stopper sticks, pour a 
little glycerine around the neck of the 
container. Let it stand for a while and 
the stopper can be removed easily.— 
Mrs. F. McK., Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

To prevent the flue from becoming 
clogged with soot put about 1 foot length 
of old tire casing on the fire about once 


a week.—R. W. P., Ohio. 





ing. This keeps the crows away 
and does not hurt the corn.— 
P. V. D. P., Wisconsin. 

* * * 

To keep cutworms away from 
young cabbage and tomato plants, 
cut both ends out of a tin can and 
insert them in the ground about 2 
inches deep around the plants.— 
Mrs. A. S., Iowa. 

* * # 

I lined my clothesbasket with white 
oilcloth. This is more effective than 
newspapers in keeping the clothes moist 
when folded down for ironing. It also 
strengthens the basket.—Miss A. V. H., 
Illinois. 





* * * 


We made a very satisfactory stone 
boat from a discarded automobile frame 
which was sawed off about 7 feet from 
the front and turned up side down. The 
frame was then covered with strong 
planks.—O. H., Minnesota. 


* * * 


When the oven is too small to accom- 
modate three pies turn the lid of a bak- 
ing powder can up side down in the back 
of the oven. This will raise the first pie 
sufficiently to permit the tin of the sec- 
ond one to fit beneath it.—C. L. H., 
Missouri. 

* * * 

When our power washing machine re- 
fused to stand still we bored holes at 
both ends of two 2 x 4’s. The legs of the 
machine were placed in these holes and 
the 2 x 4’s lightly tacked to the wash- 
room floor.—E. L. M., Washington. 


* * * 


To remove a cork which has been 
pushed inside of a jug or bottle place a 
large pearl button on a loop formed of 
stout thread. Drop the button in the 
bottle, invert and catch the cork in the 
loop of the cord.—Mrs. M. W. , Missouri. 
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Five Farmers 


tell how they Cut Tractor Costs* 


A Wisconsin farmer reports on 
his low tractor costs as follows: 


“T am operating a John Deere Tractor 
purchased in 1924, with which I have 
been doing custom work in this commu- 
nity. During this time, it has not been 
necessary to have any repairs to this 
tractor other than having the valves 
ground twice. I have used Polarine Oil 
exclusively.” 
* 


An Illinois farmer says this 
about the low costs on his 
15-30 McCormick-Deering: 


“After some very hard running and plow- 
ing many an acre of ground, we took off 
the head with the idea of grinding the 
valves and removing the carbon. We 
found carbon accumulation practically 
none and the valves in such fine condi- 
tion we put the head back on without 
doing any of this work we expected to 
do. We have used Polarine for three 
years and this year the New Polarine.” 


* 


From Minnesota 
comes this letter: 


“My Samson 2-plow tractor has been in 
continual use for over 12 years during 





which time I have used Polarine Special 
Heavy except this Spring when I used 
your New Polarine 50. During all these 
years I have never had to tighten a 
main bearing nor replace any connect- 
ing rods or rings. The valves have been 
ground twice and the tractor is in abso- 
lutely first class condition today and is 
doing all kinds of farm work.” 


* 


A Kansan writes this about 
the low costs of his tractor: 


“T farm 400 acres and do nearly all of it 
with a tractor. In 1927 I purchased a 
new 15-30 McCormick Deering and this 
year, having operated it for nearly four 
seasons, decided to have it overhauled 
by an expert mechanic. I might as well 
have saved this expense for I found all 
working parts to be in good condition. 
The sleeves were still good and the bear- 
ings all good and tight. However, I did 
have the valves ground before reassem- 
bling the motor. Using the mechanic’s 


expression, ‘that shows what good oil 
will do’. I have never used anything in 
it but Polarine Special Heavy.” 


* 


This is from a letter from 
another Kansas farmer: 


“I am enclosing photo of myself and 
15-30 International Tractor that I have 
used for 12 years to thresh, plow, crush 
rock and grade roads. During all this 
time, of almost continuous service, I 
have only taken up bearings once and 
that very little. I have never used any- 
thing but Polarine Motor Oil.” 


* Letters on file for public inspection. 

















You couldn’t pry 


these farmers away 





from using New 
















mon, blended oils. It is made by a new process. New 
Polarine still sells at the same low price. Get in touch 
with the Standard Oil Tank Wagon driver at once. 
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Polarine. The original Polarine was good 
but the clear, wholly distilled New Polarine 
is even better. No undistilled parts of crude 
are added to give it body as with the com- 





so-vis “Kk” is made 
especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 








but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” 
resists dilution. 
Consequently, it pre- 
vents much motor trou- 
ble and costly delays. 














New Iso-Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 


STANDARD 
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Painting by George Ford Morris 


Repeated triumphs alone make the winner 


A stalwart three-year-old thoroughbred wins a great race—the 


Preakness. Excellent! This record alone, however, does not 


place him among the racing idols. But he repeats! He wins the 
Kentucky Derby—he wins the Lawrence Realization—he wins 
the Dwyer Stakes. This makes him an undisputed champion. 
The extra margin of quality is there, and a winner must have this 
extra margin. 

Pre-eminence in golf has been accorded, not to the winner of 
one or two titles, but to the man whose prowess enabled him to 
win four major championships during 1930. And here is still 
another repeat winner with a record in which over two million 
thinking people have played a part: 

There are 14 builders of straight eight motor cars in the 
Buick field, and yet Buick alone sells more than all the 13 others 
combined. Buick alone with its new Eight sells four times as 
many as the next company in its field. Buick alone has 750,000 


more cars in operation than the second company. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK 


And now, do you think that Buick could have won this pre- 
eminent position more than ten years ago and could actually 
repeat every single year since, if Buick did not build that extra 
margin of quality into Buick cars? 

The repeat winner on the turf—the repeat winner in golf— 
the repeat winner in business, capture the interest of the world, 
and the world is quick to respond, for everybody loves a winner. 

Owing to their popularity, the present models of 1931 Buick Straight 
Eights will be continued throughout the coming summer and fall. 

The new Buick Straight Eights . 22 


. . four series . . . four price ranges... 2 


lururious models . . . $1025 to $2035, f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. » » » Consider 


the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing motor car values. 





WILL BUILD THEM »*» » » A GENERAI MOTORS VALUE 














